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THE MEASUREMENT OF IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


MARIAN D. BROWN anv M. E. HAGGERTY 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Teachers of English composition in high schools, demanding as 
they do a large share of the students’ time, may fairly be called 
upon to give definite answers to these questions: Do students who 
write a weekly theme under the ordinary school conditions improve 
in ability to write? Is improvement characteristic of all or only 
a portion of such students? How much improvement may fairly 
be expected as a result of such practice? What are satisfactory 
limits of improvement for high-school students? What are the 
necessary conditions for satisfactory improvement ? What hinder- 
ing conditions may be avoided ? 

Answers to questions of this type have hitherto been drawn 
wholly from the personal experience of teachers of composition, and 
the favorite method for settling such questions has been the method 
of debate. Within a few years invention of composition scales has 
given us a more objective method by which these avowedly quarti- 
tative, as well as qualitative, questions may be investigated and 
given tangible answers. The study here reported represents an 
initial effort to study some of these problems by means of the 
Harvard-Newton scale‘ and to clarify certain problems for further 
investigation. 


* Harvard-Newton Bulletin, No. Il. 
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Briefly stated, the authors have attempted to measure the com- 
position work of seventy-eight high-school students throughout a 
period of twelve weeks. These students made up the second- 
semester Freshman class in the University of Minnesota High 
School and the first-semester Freshman and first-semester Sopho- 
more classes in the West High School of Minneapolis. In the dis- 
cussion to follow, these classes are designated as II, I, and III 
respectively. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


In selecting the topics to be assigned for the twelve exercises, 
ten texts on English composition were examined. From these ten 
books fifty topics were chosen and submitted to three teachers of 
high-school English, two of whom were in charge of classes to be 
studied. Each teacher was asked to check twenty of the titles 
“which would form suitable theme topics for a Freshman class in 
English composition.”’ They were asked to distribute the topics 
“among the three forms of discourse, narration, description, and 
exposition,” and “to suggest additional topics.”’ 

Six topics were found upon which there was common agreement 
on the part of the three teachers; four others were selected upon 
which the two teachers in charge of classes concerned in the experi- 
ment agreed; and the remaining two topics were approved by two 
of the three teachers, one of whom was not concerned in the 
experiment. The list of topics for the experiments follows in the 
order assigned: 


. The Things I Most Admire about Minneapolis 
. A Morning of Troubles 

. A Description of a Snowstorm 

. My First Week at High School 

The Pleasures of Skating (or Some Other Sport) 


> Wb H 


Nn 


How I Earned Some Money 

. The Right Kind of a Chum 

. Description of an Attractive House 

9. Observations of the Schoolroom Clock 

10. Three Books I Should Like to Own and Why 
1r. An Autobiography of an Umbrella 

. Sitting for a Picture 


onl 


























IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The experiment was begun in all of these classes on the same day 
when all the students were asked to write a theme on “The Things 
I Most Admire about Minneapolis.” This and all other exercises 
were given at the regular recitation period, which for all classes was 
forty-five minutes. The interval between the successive exercises 
was one week. 

With a view to controlling the experiment as much as possible, 
the following directions were issued to the three teachers who set 
the exercises for their several classes: 

1. The compositions are to be written on the prescribed topic during one 
class hour of each week covering a period of twelve weeks. 

2. Announce the subject to the class and write it upon the board. 

3. Give no individual aid and do not permit any consultation of dic- 
tionaries or reference books during the hour. 

4. Collect the papers at the end of the period, regardless of whether or not 
they are completed. 

5. Give the following directions to the class: ‘Write the best composition 
you can on the subject given. Plan and organize your theme carefully in 
order that it may be completed by the end of the period. Do not consult any 
dictionaries or reference books, and ask no questions.” 


No further information regarding the study or its purpose was given 
the students. 
METHOD OF SCORING 


The compositions were collected and, in all classes but one, were 
handed directly to Miss Brown, who scored them by the Harvard- 
Newton scale. In the one case the teacher graded the papers by 
the scale and then handed them, free from any marks or corrections, 
to Miss Brown, who then scored them. The papers, graded and 
corrected, were returned to the students, who subsequently made 
the indicated corrections. 

In scoring the papers it was found advisable to use values inter- 
mediate between those given on the scale, as compositions were 
frequently discovered which seemed deserving of a score higher than 
a certain point on the scale, and yet not so high as the next point 
indicated on the scale. A value just half-way between the two 
points was given. 
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DEPENDABILITY OF SCORES 


The value allotted to each paper in this discussion is the score 
given by Miss Brown. We have three measures of the reliability 
of her judgments. It will be recalled that the teacher of Class III 
graded all the compositions from her class. In Table I are given 
six weeks’ marks for this class as assigned by this teacher (column A) 
and Miss Brown (column B). It shows that the two judges, 
although marking independently, gave very similar marks. The 
coefficient of correlation is never less than 83. At times it is much 
higher. From this we may conclude that whatever may be the 
absolute value of the experimenter’s judgment, she was evaluating 
the themes in essentially the same terms as was the teacher of 
the class. 
| A similar confirmation of her judgment is given in Table II. 
In this table the marks given by the teachers of Classes I and II 
are shown alongside of those assigned by the experimenter. The 
correlations here are high, being 0.83 and 0.92 respectively. 

Finally, the teacher of Class II was asked to rate the pupils of 
her class in terms of their ability to write, and to make different 
ratings for ability in “force and originality’? and in ‘form and 
accuracy of expression.”” In Table III are given the correlations 
for three composition measures and the two ratings by this teacher. 
The first column shows correlations based on the compositions for 
April 23, the second column for the compositions of March 23, and 
the third column for the median score of each pupil for the entire 
twelve weeks. 

All the checks used seem to justify us in regarding Miss Brown’s 
scores as accurate to a high degree and as representing the same 
qualities in composition as are considered desirable by the teachers 
whose students were being measured. 


RESULTS 
Approximately a thousand compositions were written and scored 
in the course of the experiment. In Table IV are all the scores for 
Class I for the entire experiment. In Table V the weekly scores 
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TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

















Scores GIVEN BY Miss Brown (CoLuMN B) AND BY THE TEACHER OF THE CLASS 
(CLass III) For Eacu or Six WEEKS 
WEEK 
Io 
A B A B A B A B A B A | B 
83.0) 83 o| 83.0) 83.0] 76.1| 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 83.0) 82.0] 86.9 
76.2) 76.2) 83 76.2) 71.3) 71.3) 83.5) 83.5) 83 79.6) 82.0) 82.0 
76.2) 83.0) 71 71.3) 83.5) 83.5] 76.1| 76.1! 79 83.0] 82.0) 82.0 
93-5} 93-5} 93-5) 93-5} 89.0) 83.5) 89.0) 89.0) 93.5) 93.5) 86.9) 91.8 
83.0, 83.0) 88.2) 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0, 83.0) 76.7) 76.7 
| | 
66 66.4) 88 88.2) 76.1) 76.1) 76.1] 76.1) 83.0) 83.0) 82.0) 82.0 
76.2, 83.0) 83 83.0) 76.1) 76.1) 89.0) 89.0) 93.5) 93.5] 91.8) 91.8 
..| 88 88.2) 76.1) 76.1) 89.0, 89.0) 93.5) 93.5| 86.9) 96.9 
56 83.0} 83 83.0) 83.5) 89.0] 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 83.0) 82.0) 86.9 
76.2) 76.2| 83 83.0) 76.1) 76.1) 76.1) 76.1).... .| 86.9) 82.0 
j | | } 
| | | | | | 
76.2) 79.6) 76.2) 83.0) 83.5) 89.0) 83.5) 83.5) 93.5) 93.5) 82.0) 86.9 
76.2) 76.2) 83 83.0} 76 76.1| 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 83.0) 76.7) 76.7 
83.0) 83.0) 88 ae = .eee}ese+| 83.0] 83.0] 86.9) 86.9 
66.4 66.4 76 76.2) 76 76.1) 76.1) 76.1) 76.2) 76.2) 71.4) 71.4 
76.2) 76.2| 76 76.2) 71.3) 76.1) 83.5) 76.1) 83.0) 83.0) 82 o| 82.0 
| | 
76.2) 76.2| 83 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 89.0) 89.0) 88.2) 88.2) 82.0} 82.0 
76.2) 76.2) 83 83.0} 76.1) 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 83.0) 82.0) 76.7 
83.0 83.0) 83 83.0) 83.5) 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 88.2) 88.2) 86.9) 86.9 
76.2) 76.2) 76 76.2) 66.6) 66.6) 83.5) 83.5; 83.0) 83.0) 82.0) 82.0 
83.0; 83.0) 83 83.0 | 76.1) 76.1) 88.2) 88.2) hie em 
| } } | | | 
83.0 88.2) 88.2) 88.2) 76.1! 76.1) 89.0) 89.0) 88.2) 88.2) 86.9) 86.9 
83.0 88.2) 93.5) 93.5) 76.1| 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 93-5) 93-5| 91-8) 91.8 
76.2) 76.2) 83.0! 83.0) 76.1| 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 79.6) 79.6) 86.9) 82.0 
56.0) 76.2) 83.0) 83.0} 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 83.5) 93.5| 92.5] 71.4| 76.7 
76.2) 76.2) 83.0) 83.0) 76.1) 76.1) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 83.0) 61.0) 71.4 
83 83.0 88.2) 88.2) 76 76.1) 89 89 76.2) 76.2) 82 °| 86 9 
83 88.2) 83.0) 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 89 89 88.2) 88.2)... a 
66 66.4) 93.5) 93.5) 83 76.1} 89 89 93-5!) 93-5) 86.9) 86.9 
76.2) 76.2) 66 66.6 76.2; 76.2) 76.7) 70.7 
66 66.4) 76.2) 76.2) 71 71.3} 83.5) 83 79.6| 79.6) 76.7) 76.7 
| | } | 
76.2) 76.2| 83.0) 76.2] 76.1) 76.1].....]. 76.2) 76.2| 82.0) 82.0 
66 71.3| 76.2) 76.2) 76 76.1} 66 66 76.2) 76.2) 82.0) 82.0 
83.0, 83.0) 83.0) 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 89.0) 83.5) 93.5) 93-5| 86.9) 86.9 
83 83.0) 88.2) 88.2) 89 89.0} 83.5) 83 93-5) 93-5] 91.8) 91.8 
| 76 76.2| 76.2 3) 71 73.5 79.6) 79.6) 76.7) 70.7 
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for all the individuals of the three classes are funded into monthly 
scores. This table also shows the gain or loss in quality of work 


TABLE II 


Scores GIVEN BY Miss Brown (CoLuMN B) AND BY THE 
TEACHERS OF CLASSES I AND II (Cotumn A) For ONE WEEK 





| Crass 
| 
Pupil. I | II 
ee ad Seimei 
A B A B 
: Riawaceearas : 61.0 61.0 52.6 61.0 
aes aoe 61.0 71.4 52.6 | 61.0 
. Serre rer ree 71.4 71.4 52.0 | 01.0 
. oe 71-4 | 70.7 55:9 | 71.4 
So garkin 71.4 70.7 62.0 | 71.4 
' 
eee 71.4 71.4 | 62.0 | 71.4 
: oe 71.4 7.4 4 8 | 76.2 
S.. 71.4 71-4 | 71-4 | 76.7 
Q-- ee eeeee 71.4 70.7 | 71.4 71.4 
EES ee a 71.4 86.9 | 71.4 | 82.0 
| 
II. 71.4 76.7 71.4 | 82.0 
ee 71.4 82.0 | 71.4 2.4 
T3....- 71.4 70.7) | 71.4 79.7 
I4.. 71.4 70.7 71.4 $2.0 
Ks. 71.4 82.0 | 82.0 | 86.9 
16. 76.7 76.7 | 82.0 86.9 
17 82.0 86.9 82.0 76.7 
Se... 82.0 82.0 | 83.0 83.0 
| a eee 82.0 91.8 86.9 91.8 
20 82.0 82.0 | 86.9 | 86. 
} 
, , . - - 
ee re 2.0 86.9 88.2 88.2 
> > | . 
22.. , 82.0 91.8 | gt.8 | o1.8 
a! ame 82.0 82.0 g1.8 88.2 
24 86.9 86.9 
25 50.9 “Beka 4h ake a 
' 
26 91.8 a8 | 
7. 
28. 
ie dite Aig lara y sate ele bcs le celia reiledorale eon e a's Rbe-< oe aa 
Correlation. .83 .92 





for each student. This gain is the difference between the scores 
for the first and the last months of the experiment. At the bottom 
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TABLE III 


IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHER’S RATINGS AS TO ABILITY TO 
WRITE AND HARVARD-NEWTON ScoRES GIVEN BY EXPERIMENTER 


Rating as to ability in force and originality) 
Rating as to ability in form and accuracy 


SCORES FOR 


__| MEDIAN or ALL 





SCORES 
April 23 March 23 | 
75 85 93 
64 65 70 





TABLE IV 


Scores oF ALL Pupits rn Crass I For EACH OF TWELVE WEEKS, ALSO CLASS 
MEDIAN SCORE 











I | 2 3 

Rinuinais 91.8) 88.2) 94.6 
Giaced | 76.7| 76.2) 83.5 
3 | 76.7) 76.2) 79.8 
Braces | 76.7!) 79.6) 83.5 
, ee 82.0) 83.0) 76.1) 
6 82.0] 79.6) 71.3 
ae 82.0) 76.2) 83.5 
Diaiesas 82.0) 83.0) 76.1 
ree 82.0} 79.6; 76.1 
oe 61.0) 66.4) 66.6 

| 
II 61.0} 76.2) 76.1 
| aire 71.4| 83.0) 89.0 
>: ae | 86.9) 88.2) 83.5 
14 82.0} 83.0) 83.5 
_. Serer 61.0) 76.2/) 71.3 
16.. | 86.9! 93.5) 94.6 
17 70.7| 70.2!) 94.0 
ee 56.8) 76.2) 79.8 
Wi cecasiad 82.0} 79.6) 89.0 
ee | 61.0) 71.3) 70.1 

} } | 

j | 
ere | 82.0) 83.0} 66.6 
8... .| 82.0) 83.0) 76.1 
ese obs | 76.7] 79.6) 83.5 
ae | 82.0) 88.2) 89.0 
ee 76.7) 83.0) 83.5 
eae | 82.0) 76.2) 76.1 








Median! 82.4) 81.3) 81.6 





4 
88.2 
83.0 
88.2 
70.2 
88.2 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
66.4 
83.0 
76.2 
88.2 
83.0 
60.4 
88.2 
83.0 
60.4 
88.2 
76.2 
83.0 
83.0 
88.2 
83.0 
83.0 
71.3 
85.1 














Week 

ne es fe : —$—$—_____— 

5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 II 12 
ee ma eons | | 
82.0) 93.5) 89.0) 89.0) 93.5] 91.8) 88.2) 83.5 
82.0) 83.0) 83.5] 76.1) 88.2) 86.9) 88.2) 83.5 
91.8) 83.0) 83.5] 83.5) 88.2) 86.9] 93.5) 89.0 
76.7| 88.2) 76.1) 76.1] 88.2} 82.0) 83.0) 89.0 
76.7| 76.2) 83.5) 76.1| 83.0) 86.9) 83.0) 83.5 
82.0] 83.0) 76.1) 83.5) 83.0) 86.9) 83.0) 83.5 
76.7| 83.0} 76.1) 76.1] 71.3] 82.0] 79.6] 83.5 
76.7| 83.0) 83.5) 76.1] 83.0) 82.0) 83.0) 76.1 
86.9} 88.2) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 86.9) 83.0) 83.5 
61.0} 76.2) 66.6) 71.3) 79.6! 82.0) 83.0) 83.5 

| 
86.9) 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 86.9) 79.6) 83.5 
82.0] 83.0) 83.5) 71.3) 88.2) 82.0) 83.0) 83.5 
91.8) 93.5) 83.5) 83.5) 93.5) 86.9) 93.5) 89.0 
76.7| 83.0) 76.1) 89.0) 88.2) 82.0) 88.2) 79.6 
71.4| 76.2) 76.1) 76.1) 83.0) 76.7) 83.0} 83.5 
82.0) 88.2) 83.5, 83.5) 93.5) 91.8) 88.2) 89.0 
91.8) 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 83.0) 82.0) 88.2) 89.0 
71.4) 83.0) 76.1) 76.1) 83.0) 82.0) 79.6) 83.5 
86.9) 88.2) 76.1) 83.5) 83.0! 86.9) 88.2) 93.5 
71.4| 83.0} 76.1) 71.3] 79 6) 82.0) 79.6) 83.5 
} 
71.4| 76.2) 66.6) 76.1) 83.0) 82.0) 83.0) 89.0 
86.9) 83.0) 83.5) 76.1) 83.0] 82.0) 83.0) 89.0 
86.9) 93.5) 89.0) 89.0) 93.5) 91.8) 93.5) 94.6 
76.7) 83.0) 76.1) 83.5) 93.5) 82.0) 88.2) 83.5 
71.4, 83.0] 76.1| 83.5) 83.0) 86.9) 83.0 83.5 
| 
76.7| 83.0) 83.5) 83.5) 88.2) 82.0) 88.2) 89.0 
| 

81.2) 86.1) 83.9) 84.6) 87 3| 86.5) 87.2) 87.8 
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of this table are the median scores for each class for each month and 
the gain for the group as a whole. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE MONTHLY ScorRES OF ALL STUDENTS IN ALL CLASSES AND GAIN OF LAST 
Montu’s ScorE Over THAT OF First MONTH 

















Crass I Crass IT | Crass III 
| — 
PuPIL | Month Month Month 

a Ci —————| Gale | (Gale 

® | 8-F-s 0 ae r : 3 
eee | 90.7] 88.3} 89.2/—1.5] 74.9] 79.3) 82.2) 7.3] 75.3] 78.5| 85.4] 10.1 
Bi iccn 79.8| 81.1} 86.7; 6.9) 62.4) 70.1) 71.6) 9.2! 79.7) 78.2) 79.2/—0.5 
oy ative aca | 80.2) 85.4) 89.4) 9.2] 70.2) 73.5) 76.3) 6.1) 81.3) 75.5) 84.1} 2.8 
ee in ewe | 79.0} 79.2) 85.5] 6.5| 63.8) 65.9] 70.8) 7.0} 93.3] 89.4) 93.3) 0.0 
: |} 82.3) 78.1) 84.1) 1.8) 79.8) 88.7) 83.3) 3.5) 81.1) 81.7) 80.7/—o 

| 
eee | 78.9] 81.1} 84.1] 5.2! 90.9) OF.3} 93.3) 2.4) 73.8] 77.9] 81.9! 8.1 
Boscaced | 81.1] 77.9] 79.1|/—2.0} 56.3) 63.5) 77.6) 21.3) 82.8) 83.7) 90.5) 7.7 
_ eer 81.0} 79.8) 81.0) 0.0] 68.4) 74.6) 80.7) 12.3} 91.4) 83.8 89.4'—2.0 
9 80.1) 85.5) 84.1) 4.0) 63.2) 68.7) 74.7) 11.5) 85.4) 84.3, 84.1/—1.3 
10.. | 65.1) 68.7) 82.0) 16.9] 75.8) 60.2) 77.0) 1.2) 67.3) 76.6, 82.1) 14.8 
ae | 74.0} 84.2) 83.2) 9.2] 80.2) 84.7) 82.9) 2.7] 77.8) 81.7) 86.1| 8.3 
es | 79.9) 89.9) 84.1] 4.2) 85.1) 86.8) 88.0) 2.9) 76.3) 80.8 80.6) 4.3 
) Fe 86.7 88.0) 90.7 4.0 83 3\ 55.0) Q1.7 8.4 79.3) 385.1 8 ¢ 4.2 
wakes 82.8) 81.2] 84.5] 1.7] 90.9] 89.4) 93.5| 2.6] 71.3] 76.2) 75.8) 4.5 
eer | 08.7 74.9) 81.5) 12.8) 77.1) 82.3) 84.7) 7.6) 70.0) 74.9) 81.9) I1.9 
eee .| 90.8) 84.3] 90.6)—0.2| 66.4) 77.3) 82.7|) 16.3) 77.6) 83.0 85.4) 7.8 
7....--.| 82.6) 85.4) 85.5) 2.9) 81.2) 86.3) 90.6) 9.4) 79.3] 79.8) 79.9] 0.6 
ee | 69.8) 76.6) 82.0) 12.2] 72.5!) 74.6) 80.7) 8.2) 81.2) 81.1} 88.0 6.8 
ae 84.7) 83.6) 87.9) 3.2] 82.8! 85.0) 89.3) 6.5) 70.0) 74.4 82.6) 12.6 
Ot a0%< | 71.1} 75.4] 51.1) 10.0) 77.5) 74-4 81.9) 4.4) 84.2) 82.0) 84.9) 0.7 

' eee | 78.6) 72.5) 84.2) 5.6) 94.0) 90.8) 93.3/—0.7) 86.7) 85.0, 83.6 —3.1 

ea cts | 81.0) 82.3) 84.2) 3.2) 84.7| 90.5| 92.9) 8.2) 84.7) 85.0 89.2) 4.5 
— 82.0) 89.6) 93.3] 11.3) 86.6, 86.8 91.3) 4.7) 76.3) 79.8 83.3) 7.0 
24.. 35.5| 79.8) 86.8) 1.3) 77.8) 78.7) 73.7/—-4.1| 84.0) 77.7; 86.8) 2.8 
Sei cive~' 81.5) 78.5) 84.1} 2.6 ip 73.71 79-.8| 79.7| 6.0 

| | 
ee | 76.4) 81.6) 86.8) 10.4 79.7| 82.5 80.5) 0.8 
see ° ° 69.9} 55.1) 56.4; 1.5 
ae .| 77.0| 86.3) 89.4) 12.4 
Sewer: Pere - 68.9) 71.4) 78.0) 9.1 
30..---+- | | 72.9] 75-6) 79.7| 6.8 
c) See Ce Je eee 74-9| 76.1) 79.3) 4-4 

| ~ "9 
CS eeerre Cer ee) eeer | | — 74.4| 72.9) 79.3) 4-9 
Se Corre Deis eon eee eer Mee pee eee Cea 84.1} 83.0) 88.0! 3.9 
ts Ear er ofecee oe soselecnvel G2-Q| O0.0) Se.7) 6.6 
OO: ere Jesese Ee, Oe? See. Peete Hare Rane | 68.7) 71.3) 78.8) 10.1 
Median 
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The data represented in Tables IV and V show that in general 
the classes improved as a result of the twelve weeks’ experience. 
Whether the improvement is attributable to the exercises of this 
investigation may be doubted. During this time the students of 
each class received daily instruction in English—literature and 
composition—while the set exercises which were measured occurred 
but once a week. The improvement may thus be due largely to 
the regular class work. The amount of improvement is the same, 
4.2 Harvard-Newton scale points, for Classes I and ITI; and slightly 
more, 5.2 points, for Class II. 

It is an interesting fact that Class I,’ the one lowest in academic 
standing, made the best record in quality of work. The average 
for this class for the three months was 81.8 as against 81.2 for 
Class III, and 80.3 for Class II. Clearly the distinction of Fresh- 
man and Sophomore and first and second semester meant nothing 
definite so far as the work of these classes was concerned. In Fig. 1 
the median weekly scores for the three classes are shown by curves. 
The full-drawn line shows the scores of Class I, the dashed line the 
scores of Class II, and the dotted line the scores for Class III. 
The almost identical position of the curves for the classes shows 
how nearly they were equal in attainment. 


TYPES OF INDIVIDUALS 


As usual, however, the median marks do not adequately repre- 
sent the facts. It is necessary to study the individual cases. Five 
of these, selected from Classes II and III, are represented by the 
curves of Fig. 2. In this figure, curve 1 shows a pupil very poor in 
the beginning who makes regular and considerable improvement, 
gaining 21.3 points from the first to the third month. In the three 
classes there are but two other pupils who gained as much as fifteen 
points. There were sixteen in all who gained ten or more points. 

Curve 4 represents a very good student, one of exceptional 
ability in composition, whose faithful practice for the three months 
netted a loss of 0.7 point from the first to the last month, and a 
drop of 3.2 points for the intermediate month. In each class there 


* This, the college preparatory section, was regarded as a superior Freshman 
class. Tests with Trabue Scale L showed median scores as follows: Class I, 15; 


Class III, 15.8. 
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were similar cases, a total of eleven in all. 
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Most of these pupils were 
of good class standing and showed relatively high initial scores in 
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Fic. 1.—Learning curves for three high-school classes, median scores. 


Full 


drawn line= Class I, first-semester Freshmen; dotted line=Class II, second-semester 


Freshmen; dashed line= Class III, first-semester Sophomores. 
units on Harvard-Newton scale; figures on abscissa=successive weeks of practice. 


Figures on ordinate= 
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Curve 2 represents a boy, “one of the most original students 
of the group,” whose improvement was “practically all on the 
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Figures on ordinate=units on 
Harvard-Newton scale; figures on abscissa=successive weeks of practice. 


Fic. 2.—Learning curves of five individuals. 


He made a decided improvement during the 


mechanical side.”’ 
first four weeks and then advanced no more until the seventh week. 
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when he reached the highest point on the scale. His curve declined 
from then on with a rise at the end to 89.0. 

A fourth type of individual is shown in curve 3. Here you have 
a mediocre student scoring 76.7 for the initial week and fluctuating 
slightly above and below this mark for the entire period and ending 
at 76.1. His net gain for the last over the first month was 0.8 
point. At least seventeen individuals, who may be thought to be 
represented by this case, did not lose in efficiency, but improved less 
than three points. 

Curve 5 represents fairly the largest number of cases, those who 
improved more than three and less than ten points. It is the 
students of this group, forty-one in all, who may be thought of as 
making satisfactory improvement during the three months. The 
amount of improvement is not large, yet it is sufficient to warrant 


the time spent on the work. ‘ 


| 
FORMS OF DISCOURSE AND IMPROVEMENT 

There seems little connection between the form of writing being 
emphasized in the high-school course and the improvement as 
measured in this experiment. Compositions of the three discourse 
types were singled out and the scores are arranged in order in 
Table VI. In Classes I and II the instruction was predominantly 
in narration; in Class III it covered description. All classes 
improved in the three types of exercises. Queerly enough, the 
class being taught description improved less in that form of work 
than did the two classes that were studying narration. 

Clearly some topics produce a better quality of work than do 
others. A striking case of this is found in the sixth week when the 
students were asked to write upon ‘‘How I Earned Some Money.” 
In the case of every class there is a distinct rise in the curve at this 
point. In contrast the topics for the fifth and seventh weeks 
elicited generally poor results. This variability in the appeal made 
by different topics renders the results of our experiment somewhat 
equivocal, and what appears to be improvement due to practice 
may be in part due to other factors. It is hardly probable, how- 
ever, that the difficult topics should all come first and the better 
ones last. Certainly the teachers of these classes did not anticipate 
beforehand a greater motivation from the later topics. 
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This study raises more questions than it answers. In fact, it 
cannot be said to have settled any question satisfactorily. At the 
most it merely calls attention to a method which must be refined 
and extended if it is to yield adequate results. One by one the 
complicated conditions influencing improvement through practice 
must be isolated and studied in detail. The forms of discourse, the 
nature of the assignment, the amount and kind of corrective work 
done by the teacher or by the student, the adaptation of work to 
the present attainment of the student, the influence of corrective 


TABLE VI 


MEDIAN SCORES OF EACH CLASS IN THE THREE FoRMS OF DISCOURSE 
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criticism on written work in other subjects than English, the desir- 
able standard of work for high-school students, the definition of 
aims, the influence of specific methods, the value of outside reading 
—these are but a few of the problems which should be given de- 
tailed study and solution in definite, measured terms. The 
method of procedure is to define these problems and the method 
of study so that one of them may be attacked at a time. If by 
so doing we can substitute investigation for debate in discussion 
of the composition problem, it will be a step in the right direction. 















A CHECK SHEET FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


H. P. SMITH 
Superintendent of City Schools, Newton, Iowa 


Every investigation that is made, every “standard test”’ that 
is given, shows great individual variations. There are children in 
any typical fifth-grade group who do not excel in achievement 
the average third-grade children, while others of the same group 
equal the efforts of average seventh- and eighth-grade children. 
Such a situation challenges the resources of teachers, supervisors, 
and school-administrative officers alike. How can the individual 
child be reached more effectively under our present organization ? 

One solution always presents itself—that of grouping children 
on the basis of ability. But no sooner do we increase our levies to 
the point where there is some hope of employing special teachers 
for ‘‘accelerates” and “‘retards,”’ than we are compelled to use that 
levy for additional instructors to relieve congestion somewhere in the 
system, with the inevitable result that our levies merely keep pace 
with the natural increase of the school enrolment and the advance 
in teachers’ salaries. 

Consequently, it is imperative, if we squarely face the issue of 
giving more attention to individual differences, that we devise 
various means of supplementing our present classroom procedure. 
Mr. S. A. Courtis, of Detroit, has done a notable work along this 
line in his “Standard Practice Tests’’ in arithmetic, and Dr. Clifford 
Woody, of the State University of Washington, has made a genuine 
contribution in his diagnostic arithmetic tests. This subject has 
been adequately handled, it seems to the writer, from the standpoint 
of recognizing individual variations and making provision for indi- 
vidual work while instructing a group as a whole. 

But individual variations are just as marked and just as widely 
distributed in the achievements of pupils in other subjects as in 
arithmetic. The use of the Thorndike and Ayres handwriting 
scales, the investigations of the rates of reading and writing, and 
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the judging of English compositions by means of the Hillegas and 
the Harvard-Newton scales have fully established that fact. 
Once recognizing this situation the teacher is at a loss to know how 
to adjust classroom work as we now conduct it so that the indi- 
vidual pupil will receive just that sort of attention that a diagnosis 
of his case may show necessary. 

The grammar-school and high-school English teachers of the 
Newton public schools have made an attempt to organize in a 
rather unique manner individual instruction in English composition. 
They noted that the children were prone to make the same errors 
again and again. While few seemed to be hopeless cases, yet prac- 
tically all had characteristic faults. On investigation these proved 
to be very “individualistic,” if you please. One child would have 
a peculiar idiom which no one else in the group possessed, another 
revised the spelling of a favorite half-dozen words, while a third 
had a brand new 1917 edition of comma rules. As might be sur- 
mised, no two children made precisely the same combination of 
errors. For the teacher to check each pupil by referring to a file 
of themes to ascertain what improvement was being made, was an 
endless task; and to expect a child to look over his old themes to 
see what he was doing, was to expect the impossible. 

After a few conferences the sheets shown in the accompanying 
plates were devised and mimeographed in the school office. Per- 
forated paper was used for this purpose so that teachers might 
handle them in loose-leaf binders, thus making it possible to revise 
class lists from time to time. (It is possible to print these data on 
cards if this form is to be permanent, so that they can be kept in a 
desk tray; but the principle is the same in either case.) The teacher 
has a record of each child’s work, and the child himself should be 
required to keep a duplicate sheet so that he can copy the data from 
the instructor’s record and thus watch his own progress. This 
would operate for English much the same as Mr. Courtis’ score 
sheets operate for arithmetic or Dean J. F. Kelly’s score sheet 
operates for all “standard tests.”’ 

Plate I shows the form adopted for the grammar-school English. 
On this sheet, errors are classified under the general head- 
ings shown at the left: form, composition, sentence structure, 
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punctuation, grammar, spelling, and word discrimination. These 
in turn are subdivided so as to include practically all of the points 
that ever give difficulty in grammar-school English. For instance, 


PLATE I 
Name of Pupil 


Date or Number of Theme 
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form includes neatness, margin, indentation, line at beginning, and 
paragraph form. There is also a blank space in which an additional 
point may be written. 
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When a theme is received the teacher notes the date or number 
in the proper space at the top of the sheet and then, under its proper 
heading, checks each error that appears in the theme. She may 
write out her criticisms on the theme or merely refer the pupil by 
numbers to the check sheet. When the reading is finished there 
may be many check marks in the column if the pupil is weak, or 
very few if he is strong. In either case the teacher has an accurate 
record of the theme. When a second theme is received she checks 
errors in the second column, and similarly with subsequent themes 
as they are read. After each reading the child may note, on the 
sheet which he keeps, the errors marked by the teacher, so that 
he can see his own record at a glance. It is obvious that the 
teacher can tell at once whether or not a child makes the same error 
time after time. If he does, attention should be given to those 
points that prove troublesome, and improvement insisted upon. 
If the pupil makes improvement, the sheet discloses that fact 
without reference to the themes; if he does not, it is equally obvious. 
Finally this plan provides a means of keeping a simple and accurate 
record of a pupil’s progress, and, where he keeps his own record, 
there is a strong motive for him to see how rapidly he can overcome 
his difficulties. 

Plate II shows the sheet used by the high-school English 
teachers. It differs from the grammar-school sheet only in listing 
fewer points and, in some instances, more general ones. It is 
frankly assumed that certain details need less checking in the high 
school, and that when these are checked the pupils should be held 
responsible for understanding the criticism in more general terms. 
But the fundamental principle remains the same. The teacher 
has a check on each child’s work which shows many details at a 
glance. The child, too, has a check on himself through the copy 
which he keeps. If improvement is made from week to week, a 
glance at the pupil’s sheet shows it; if no improvement is made 
or if new errors creep in, that fact is just as apparent. 

It may be objected to on the grounds that this involves much 
additional work for the already-overworked teachers of English, 
but this is not borne out by the facts. The majority of English 
pupils have made marked improvement during the half-year in 
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which this plan has been in operation, so that theme-reading, as the 
year progresses, has taken less rather than more time than one 


might have anticipated. This is largely due to the fact that a 


PLATE I—Continued 
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teacher, as she reads themes with the check sheets before her, 
knows precisely what to watch in each pupil’s work. To the 
teacher, who is really alive to the possibility of helping boys and 
girls grow, there is also the additional compensation of seeing them 
make systematic progress from week to week in overcoming 
gradually the points that prove troublesome. It also makes for 
individual instruction in a very real way, for each child realizes 
his own problems and strives with his teacher’s aid to solve them. 






































AN EXPERIMENT IN PROBLEM-TEACHING 


A. BESS CLARK 
High School Principal, Chisholm, Minnesota 


High-school English is impractical and ultra-classic, and fails 
to interest at least half of the students. These criticisms have 
become trite with frequent repetition. For some time I have 
believed that ‘“‘project’- or “problem’’-teaching is a means of 
vitalizing English. Last September, with a Senior class of seven- 
teen, I undertook to test the theory. We chose as the project for 
the year the writing, staging, and publication of a Senior-class play. 

Here was areal problem. Yearly, student committees, English 
teachers, and dramatic coaches spend weeks in selecting what at 
best is most often a weak vehicle for dramatic expression. To 
write a play adapted to the community and to the prospective per- 
formers was an undertaking the immediate usefulness of which we 
could all comprehend. Moreover, and of infinitely more impor- 
tance, the accomplishment of this single purpose was bound to lead 
us far and teach us a world of practical English. 

A plot, our kingdom for a plot! But before a plot we needs 
must have a theme, and before a theme a first-hand knowledge of 
the homely mechanics of the drama. It was therefore necessary 
that we study plays. The boys urged that we begin with moderns 
and go back, if back we must, to older plays and playwrights. The 
rest of the class agreed. (Every new step was taken as the result 
of class discussion, instead of arbitrary assignment.) Modern 
drama, historic, social, symbolic, and realistic—thus we charted our 
course. A committee listed a complete bibliography of plays to be 
had from public, school, or private libraries in the village. 

A number of plays were selected to be read by all. Class period 
was given over to readings from these plays, to discussion of what 
we were reading, and to dramatizing particularly strong passages 
or scenes. For example, we dramatized all of the strongest scenes 
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from She Stoops to Conquer, and for public performance the boys 
gave Lady Gregory’s The Rising of the Moon. The plays read 
included: Marian Craig Wentworth’s War Brides; Herman 
Hagedorn’s The Makers of Madness; Rostand’s L’Aiglon; Percy 
Mackay’s Jeanne d’Arc and A Thousand Years Ago; Stephen 
Phillip’s Herod; van Dyke’s House of Rimmon; Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird; Josephine Preston Peabody’s The Piper and The Wolf 
of Gubbio; Witter Bynner’s The Little King; Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World, In the Shadow of the Glen, and Riders to the Sea; 
Galsworthy’s Justice and The Pigeon; Lady Gregory’s Seven Short 
Plays; Yeats’s Land of Heart’s Desire; Kennedy’s The Servant in 
the House and Winterfeast; Booth Tarkington’s The Man from 
Home; and Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man and She Stoops to 
Conquer. The absence of Shakespeare from the list does not mean 
omission. In their Junior year these students had studied Hamlet 
intensively, and all knew intimately at least one additional Shake- 
spearean play. Thus they already had a knowledge of the best by 
which to measure other plays. 

Withal, reading and dramatizing to the contrary, we still felt 
unprepared to write, since so few of the class had ever seen an even 
moderately great play staged. Because of this fact and since the 
Mesaba Iron Range is at no great distance from Duluth, we decided 
to see a great actor in a great play. A committee ascertained the 
engagements of the Duluth theatrical season and we set our intent 
upon earning the money to see Forbes-Robertson in Hamlet and 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back. Until the date of the per- 
formance we endeavored to accomplish three things: to write trial 
plots, to decide upon one, and to earn the money for the trip. The 
last proved difficult but entirely feasible work, as a candy sale and 
a concert yielded adequate funds. But of the writing (and rejec- 
tion) of plots there was no end. Each student submitted one or 
more and finally a choice was made. ‘The accepted plot aimed to 
give “‘a bit of the Range” through a simple mining story, more or 
less ordinary, and a large infusion of local color. Range life was 
the theme, the hero a Finnish mining engineer, and the heroine 
the daughter of a Scotch-Irish mining superintendent. Croatian, 
Servian, and Finnish miners gave the iron-mining atmosphere. 
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But even with a plot in the rough, we felt that we did not know 
enough of the “how” of play-writing. Consequently the class, in 
squads of two, undertook to dramatize a different short story, 
poem, or novel. Some of those worked out were “Ba, Ba, Black 
Sheep” by Rudyard Kipling, ‘‘ Evangeline” by Longfellow, “The 
Convict” by White, and “‘A Transaction in Money” by Webster. 
Sketches or charts for stage setting, suggestions for scenic effects, 
and property lists accompanied each dramatic arrangement. The 
result was the desired first-hand knowledge of the mechanics of a 
play. This was scarcely accomplished when the trip to Duluth, 
Forbes-Robertson’s interpretation of Hamlet, and a meeting and 
talk with the actor himself gave us a quickened inspiration. 
Enthusiastically, upon our return, we attacked the play, which 
we had named The Man for the Place. 

The amplifying of the plot was our first task. This necessitated 
tearing it apart to insert additional incident and detail for the sake 
of interest and consistency. We roughly outlined the unbroken 
thread of the story, determined the number, name, and characteri- 
zation of the persons of the play, and grappled with the first scene. 
The method was simple. We decided upon the incidents and 
thread of the story in a given scene and then every student wrote 
the scene alone. We came together, each read his own production, 
and all engaged in lively criticism with a view to noting carefully 
strong situations, live dialogue, bits of telling characterization, and 
originality in plot treatment. Our discussion resulted in a choice 
of the most strongly written scene or scenes, and all were handed 
in to the instructor. Here came a point where the instructor 
worked alone. By the next class period I had ready a compound 
of the best scene with insertions from, or changes suggested by, the 
other scenes. This went back to the class, was discussed, polished, 
and often again changed. Sometimes groups of two and three 
worked for several days on various sections of a scene. Thus was 
the completed product the best that seventeen students could do. 
Pit and office scenes required boys’ work mainly, for several of them 
had spent a year in pit work during their high-school course. The 
girls naturally did better on home scenes. 
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More than once we needed technical advice—for example, in the 
main incident of our plot—a “slide” of ore on a paint-rock layer in 
an open pit “approach.” Accordingly we called in the chief 
engineer from the mining office and found him willing to suggest 
how such an accident might occur. Throughout our work the 
engineers in the Oliver office were generous in helping us secure 
accuracy in depicting mining and miners. Visits to the mines, 
conversation with miners, attendance at night school to get the 
dialects, kept us thoroughly occupied even while we wrote. 

Finally, when the first draft of the play was complete, we wished 
criticism from some outside source. Discussion brought forth the 
idea of a studio tea, to which we invited about twenty-four people 
from village and school. To these the play was read and sugges- 
tions solicited. While at first judgment the suggestions seemed 
scattered, diverse, and confusing, they proved, with few exceptions, 
worth following. In interpreting the play at the tea, the reading 
was done wholly by students, a student reading the part to which 
he or she had most largely contributed in the writing. In a 
measure then the studio tea did much to show where lay the best 
dramatic material for the production of the play later. 

After this much was accomplished, we still found hard work 
before us. The play was again changed, strengthened, and pol- 
ished; of all the work this was least attractive and most like 
drudgery. It was difficult too for all to work at once with unity 
and purpose; but it was accomplished. The final typewriting of 
the whole and then of individual parts was done by the commercial 
students in the class. 

As the production evolved from our hands we conceived the 
idea of an overture and music between acts, written expressly for 
and in the mood of the play. A boy of unusual native musical 
ability, a student from another class and our orchestra director, 
heard the play, grasped our idea, and undertook, not only the 
composition, but also the training of the high-school orchestra in 
its performance. His execution of both tasks fulfilled our hopes. 

Trying out for parts, training, redecoration of old scenery, etc., 
kept us busy after the writing was finished. When the performance 
and a second performance were over, The Man for the Place went to 
the high-school printshop for publication. 




























































GIVING A PURPOSE TO STUDENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


MRS. HELEN INGHAM McINTYRE 
Wakefield, Kansas 


Anyone who has taken postgraduate courses or has taught 
postgraduate classes will recognize at once the difference between 
the undergraduate and the postgraduate attitude toward the work 
offered. The undergraduate with few exceptions does the work 
assigned with a conscientious attention to detail and no apparent 
sense of proportion in value, or interest in original research. The 
motive is too largely the grade or credit to be obtained. The post- 
graduate has a more individual attitude, has a voluntary interest in 
the subject per se, and a desire for more rather than less work, 
but shows a tendency to put detailed effort only on what appears 
to be of especial value to the student. The motive is the knowledge 
and skill which may be acquired and which are keenly desired. It is 
easy to see that the latter attitude makes much more for efficiency 
than the former. In high-school work one of the problems is to 
approximate this latter situation in the interest of efficiency. 

To solve this problem I used the following plan: I had three 
different grades of high-school English—the first-term Freshmen 
and the first- and second-term Juniors. Most of them were taking 
English because six terms were required, and they came into my 
classes because they were so assigned. A majority of them did not 
even know of what the work for that term consisted—a quite 
different situation from that in which the postgraduate finds himself. 
The first day or two we talked about the things to be studied that 
term. I mentioned the topics in rhetoric we should take up and 
found out whether they had any direct or related knowledge of those 
topics. I gave them the list of outside reading and told them or had 
them tell each other a little of the story of each. I explained about 
the oral themes and classics and told them some of the plans we 
should try. I attempted to arouse their interest by relating the 
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work to their past experience and by exciting their curiosity as to 
the future. Then I asked each one to write down, as briefly as 
possible, just what he was especially interested in and would like to 
get out of the course. From the first-term Freshmen I got answers 
like these: 

I want to improve in punctuation and to learn to use better English in 
talking. [Girl.] 

I want to get more interested in worth-while books. [Boy.] 

I want to improve in letter writing and in paragraphing. [Boy.] 

I want to improve in public speaking and to gain self-confidence. [(Girl.] 

I want to learn to understand what I read better. [Girl.] 

I want to learn how to study better. [Boy.] 

I want to improve in memorizing. [Boy.] 

Summarizing their statements, I found that out of a class of 
thirty, four wanted to improve in spoken English; eight, in oral 
themes; seven wanted to get acquainted with good books; six 
wanted to improve in reading aloud; five, in letter writing; four, in 
punctuation; four, in written composition; four wanted to learn to 
understand what they read; etc. Of course they were not con- 
fined to just one aim. This summary and the original list with the 
writers’ names were posted on the bulletin board (with the consent 
of the class) and were frequently referred to. 

Two months later we had an ‘“‘experience meeting”’ to find out 
how they were getting along. A part of the work we had not yet 
taken up, so some could report no progress. A majority thought 
that they were getting what they were there for. Several declared 
that they had really been trying to improve, in punctuation for 
example, and could notice no advancement. However, they added 
that further practice might help. A number wanted to add to their 
lists. Five more wanted to improve in memorizing; five, to learn 
about figures of speech; one wanted to stop using so much slang; 
one wanted to learn where to put commas; and I added to three 
lists “improvement in spelling.” The results in the other class 
in English I were approximately the same. 

In the first term of Junior English the statements were about as 
follows: 


I want to get a better knowledge of the English authors and the English 
language. I want to read more plays and to be able to distinguish between a 
worth-while play and a worthless one. ([Girl.] 
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I want to learn to appreciate Shakespeare. [Girl.] 

I want to learn to concentrate on what I am reading and to appreciate and 
enjoy it. [Boy.] 

I want to learn to write a good business letter, to punctuate, to improve in 
reading aloud. [Boy.] 

I want to become more efficient in thinking, talking, and writing. [Girl.] 

I want to broaden my outlook and understanding of human nature. [Boy.] 

I want to learn to use better English. A person is often judged by the 
English he speaks. [Boy.] 

I want to learn to write poetry. [Girl.] 

High aims, some of them! In two divisions—about sixty stu- 
dents—the summary was as follows: to learn more about English 
authors and their work, 23; to learn more about plays, 19; to 
learn more of the history of English literature, 7; to learn how 
poetry is written (prosody), 5; to read more Shakespeare, 4; to 
improve in the use of English, 10; to improve in public speak- 
ing, 3; to learn to understand poetry, 2; etc. 

The objects of study in the second-term Junior English were 
similar, differing, of course, according to the work offered. The 
greatest demand was to learn more about the English authors in 
their chronological order, the next was to improve in oral and 
written themes, the next was to learn to understand and to like 
poetry. One student said he wanted to get examples from litera- 
ture of how others have dealt with the problems of life. These 
lists were posted as were the others, except in the case of a few 
who requested that their statements be kept private. They or I 
may at any time add to these lists. 

At the end of the term I am going to have each student take his 
original statement and complete it by telling what he feels he has 
accomplished. 

This plan ought to benefit both teacher and student. It keeps 
the teacher reminded of what the student expects, and calls her 
attention to his individual needs. It also puts her in the position 
of giving him what he wants rather than merely what she wants. 
And right there is where the student’s change in attitude begins. 
As soon as he gets the idea that he is there because he wants 
something, he will begin to try to get something. And that is the 
beginning of success for both student and teacher. 
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A. M. HULL 
High School, Springfield, Missouri 


It is assumed that English somehow is to be regarded as a fundamental 
underlying subject, of more significance in the life of students than any other 
single subject. .... 

We find the English classes devoting themselves to composition or literary 
studies of a type which has very little relation to practical life and little relation 
to the rest of the school.—C. H. Judd, The Psychology of High-School Subjects. 

Wrong-endians—that’s what we have been and too much are in our 
courses in literature, in secondary schools at least; some of us little- 
endians, some of us big-endians—all of us wrong-endians. Have we 
accomplished this particular one of the avowed objects of all our pains- 
takingly elaborate study of English: trained the majority of our pupils 
to a loving and continuing knowledge and appreciation of literature ? 
“No,” admit an increasing number in the ranks of English teachers. 
“No,” cry our critics outside. “No,” is the pupil chorus. Why haven’t 
we? Partly because we are wrong-endians, in having begun with the 
ancient, the remote, the mature, the classical, the perfectly beautiful 
in literature instead of—the “instead of” is what we seek light on here 
and now. 

In the first place, what chance have we had to be other than wrong- 
endians? We are still largely under the sway of Arnold’s classically 
artificial dictum about poetry’s being the criticism of life; about poetry’s 
furnishing us touchstones by means of which to try and to prove the 
best and purest in literature. That Arnold equipped us with a universal 
test and an everlastingly accurate one is quite thoroughly disproved by 
the mistakes of judgment he himself made—with reference to Carlyle 
and Emerson, for example. But his seems to have been the scholarly 
preachment that won believers enough to dominate our literary studies. 
Literature could mean only the classics. There is more life in Arnold’s 
explanation of poetry than he had feeling enough to realize, but we, 
interpreting too literally his dictum, have too much lost sight of the life 
element and have studied literature for touchstones. Our pupils have 
needed, have asked us for, bread and we have given them—touchstones. 
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With what exaggerated wrong emphasis, therefore, we have looked 
upon our high calling, sentimentally going astray as to our real duty, our 
real opportunity; applying some more or less artificial tests for beauty, 
for pure aesthetics, rather than for truth and value! What exaggerated 
claims we have made, too, for the classics! “Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, are today our three leading teachers of economy as well as 
everything else,’* writes one enthusiast. F. N. Scott asserts: 

I do not know what is the latest and most approved preparation for life 
today, but I am sure that a preparation that broadens the mind, seasons the 
judgment, gives poise and flexibility, makes men tellers of truth and tolerators 
of the average weakness of human nature—this cannot be a bad preparation 
either for life or for college. And this is the preparation which the study of 
the English classics aims to give. .... Those whom we have sent forth 
bearing precious seed will doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing their 
sheaves with them. 

Let us pray! 

And that is just about what we have been doing as we cast our 
bread upon the waters or our seed into willing (?) minds; working, of 
course—some of us sweating blood—but banking on results that we 
ought long ago to have known could not come of the wrong-endian 
process and material we have clung to so long. “Doubtless” they 
will come again? We doubt it. The ninety-and-nine have not shown 
up, have they—except as critics? The one does now and then give 
evidence of keeping safely in the fold—for which we are devoutly 
encouraged. But “to trust blindly that a boy has in some way or other 
got something good into his system from studying a book which he does 
not understand and which bores him unutterably is not any form of 
optimism; it is mere sentimentality.’’ 

Have you heard, figuratively or literally, any harvest-home rejoicings 
of your young seed-bearers? Ought there not to be some richer harvest 
than seems forthcoming after about twenty years of classic threshing 
and seeding? Rather is there an increasing critic chorus directed 
against our artificial choice and study of classics, protest from those whom 
we are sending and have sent forth, protests more significantly from 
our own English-teaching ranks‘—more significantly, for in this last is 
more abundant evidence of many turning right-endian. 


, 


* English Journal, I1, 10; the italics are mine. 

2 Tbid., 11, 611. 3 Ibid., I, 92. 

4 The reader’s attention is called to the English Journal articles referred to in the 
course of this paper. 
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But the way of the right-endian is hard. If to begin to foster love 
for literature by persistent prayerful drilling in the superclassic is the 
wrong-ended way, what’s to be done? The college entrance lists—there 
is no help in them. Why, in that goodly fellowship, a closed circle until 
1920, none later than Stevenson may even be read. As for the study 
group, none since Emerson is good enough to have reverence done him 
there. 

In these lists more and more freedom of choice is allowed, but are not 
nine-tenths of the titles still chosen as if to please a high priest of style 
and aesthetics? They are so chosen, too, in the face of the pupils’ 
known dislike, if not the teachers’ growing indifference. You will 
remember that in 1912 pupils in representative high schools were given 
opportunity to rank, according to their liking of them, forty or more con- 
ference list classics. As a result of thousands of pupil-reactions, the 
lowest twenty in their ranking for popularity included many classics 
dear to the conference and to the courses modeled upon its recommen- 
dations. Only two titles from among those last twenty have been 
dropped by the powers that be. This means that for eight years 
eighteen classics marked as distinctly disliked by those having to 
study or read them stay on the list.‘ That is just another way of 
“developing a child by leading him from where he isn’t to where he 
doesn’t want to go.” 

We are inclined still to follow the entrance requirements lists rather 
slavishly; to break with them is to break with orthodoxy. They have, 
of course, a definiteness and an authority for which we look elsewhere in 
vain.? In our search for new material we cannot look for suggestion to 
the various texts about literature or the history of it. Perhaps we should 
have grown to expect nothing from them. But if they do mention any 
comparatively recent or contemporary writers, these are ordinarily 
buried hugger-mugger in a final paragraph which is little better than a 
jumble of names. The old edition of Halleck’s English Literature 
ended with a beautiful poem 

Yet do the songsmiths 

Quit not their forges; 

Still on life’s anvil 

Forge they the rhyme. .... 

t “ High-School Rankings of English Classics,’’ English Journal, I, 257. 

2 This paper was written before the publication of the report of the Committee 
on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary School. 


3 See, e.g., Tappan’s England’s Literature. 
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as if to set the pupils gaping for more nourishment, and then say, “Use 
your touchstones, children, use your touchstones.” The new Halleck 
doesn’t say much about later songsmiths—it shows them at life’s anvil— 
Galsworthy and Noyes and Kipling and Masefield and Shaw and Synge 
and Wells and many more. 

In the meantime, increasing numbers of the more wide-awake, 
earnest, and hopeful of our more mature pupils, when given a chance for 
absolutely free criticism and suggestion, complain of being left among 
the classics of the past, of knowing little or nothing of the writing of 
today. Asa result, whatever understanding and appreciation of litera- 
ture we have succeeded in instilling into them—and our efforts have not 
been so vain as we and our critics would sometimes have us believe—too 
often end when school ends. We undoubtedly leave too many of our 
pupils between the literature of the past, which they too often dislike or 
only mildly love, and the literature of the present, of which we have left 
them ignorant, so far as our own efforts for them are concerned. How 
many of us have ever performed the following experiment—or done 





anything with our findings if we have performed it ? 

In attracting students to lyric verse, the teacher will sometimes give over 
the lesson of the day and read to the class from some author he especially 
admires. Personally, I like to spend an hour bringing before the class such a 
poet as William Vaughn Moody, whose untimely death we must all deplore; and 
I have been glad to discover from consulting the library records and the local 
bookdealers that some members of the class have been tempted to learn more 
of the poet whose name had been to many of them utterly unknown.* 


There came to my notice not long ago, by all but first-hand informa- 
tion, the case of a girl in a small college near where I teach who sincerely 
thought all play-writing ended when Shakespeare died. I made inquiry 
about her “antecedents” rather fearfully. No sooner had I thanked 
God that she was not one of my products, one of my seed-bearers, than 
there flashed humiliatingly through my mind the realization that but 
by the grace of chance she might have been one of my products relatively 
as ignorant of the fact that life is still being lived and literature being 
made of it. For until comparatively few years ago all the set courses 
in literature in my school had begun and ended in the more or less remote 
past. For several years I had been supplementing texts with lists of 
modern writers, and “giving over the lesson of the day”’ now and then 
to read from them and about them and to have others do that, too. 

*H. G. Paul, ‘The Teaching of Lyric Poetry,” English Journal, October, 1912. 
How could teacher expect anything else? The italics are mine. 
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Invariably we have found awakened interest. But this touch with 
modern life and thought in modern literature lacked definiteness and 
organization. It was too incidental, too merely a touch. 

Two years ago we found a book which in many ways suited our 
purpose to crystallize this interest and make it the starting-point of our 
courses in literature—Modern Prose and Poetry. One flaw in this text 
is that it deals only with American writers, and apparently only with 
those who have been fortunate enough to publish through the particular 
house issuing the book. We have used this collection with increasing 
success, but, instead of using it to introduce the courses, we have found 
it better suited to more mature pupils, so leave it until the last part of 
the Senior year. With it, however, we have been able to stress more the 
life side of literature than the art side, to discard, more or less, epochs 
and formal classifications, to find material best suited to the interests 
of the pupils, and to come into definite touch with writing today. 

We make, of course, no absolute and final break with the past. Does 
anyone think such a break possible in the study of any literature? We 
specifically attempt to emphasize the idea of the continuity of the spirit 
and, to a certain extent, the form of all good literature. In this new 
book we have begun, for instance, with a part of the Phaeacian Episode 
from the translation of The Odyssey by George Herbert Palmer, an 
author already known to our classes through acquaintance with his 
Self-Cultivation in English. The question is at once raised as to why a 
professor of philosophy in a great modern university should be interested 
enough in that old epic to toil through a translation of it, why, also, 
two modern poets should have chosen themes from the same source, 
and what their poems have to do with life and thought now. (Two 
poems dealing with Homeric material are among the contents of the 
same volume.) 

So even in this modern prose and poetry the treasure-house of the 
past is drawn from, but to a greater extent is that true of the storehouse 
of the present. Some of the selections join interest particularly effect- 
ively with the life- and thought-interests of the day: Aldrich’s Quite-So, 
as a war story; Whitman’s “Vigil Strange,” as a war poem; Wilson’s 
essay on ‘The Trend of American History,” as a fair-minded treatment 
of a phase of our national life; Josephine Preston Peabody’s “The 
Singing Man,” as a protest against industrial wrongs; William Vaughn 
Moody’s “‘Gloucester Moors,” as another groping for light on great 
social and life problems; Mary Antin’s The Promised Land (a chapter), 


t Modern Prose and Poetry for Secondary Schools, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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as a social document throwing light on the immigrant problem—all 
these and more suggest the impossibility of keeping interest down in a 
class, the inevitability of making literature a social study as it ought 
always to be, in school at least. 

Each of the two years during which we have used the book the classes 
have picked the same two selections as their favorites, “The Singing 
Man” and the chapter from The Promised Land. The pupils base their 
liking for these, not only upon the high quality of the selections, but also 
upon the interests which are gathered about them and go out from them 
during study and discussion. Interests centering in “The Singing 
Man” may include, for example, “The Man with the Hoe” (both 
picture and poem); the career of Jean Valjean (a dramatization of an 
episode in Hugo’s novel is in the volume); Carlyle’s “Two Men I 
honor, no Third”’ (from Sartor Resartus); the picture of social decay in 
The Deserted Village; the recent report of the Welsh committee on 
industrial relations; questions brought over from civil government and 
history classes; almost countless newspaper and magazine articles, 
poems, stories, illustrations. 

Something of the same type of interests gather about the other class 
favorite. This opens up the whole immigrant question and invites 
reading and discussion of the rest of The Promised Land;* Mary Antin’s 
other book, They Who Knock at Our Gates; Agnes Repplier’s caustic 
comment on this latter in her Aélantic Monthly essay, “The Modest 
Immigrant’’; Robert Haven Schauffler’s “Scum o’ the Earth’’; Jane 
Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull House; Zangwill’s The Melting Pot; 
Riis’ The Making of an American; Lowell’s “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners”; the congressional debate on the literacy test; and again 
questions of particular interest in history and civil government classes. 

After experiment with this kind of “classic”? I am more than ready 
to take chances on a pupil’s loving to read good things, and continuing 
to read because he finds that literature may really be life now. ‘Here’s 
a book I’m going to keep!” I have heard pupil after pupil say. Their 
most frequent comment is, “The best classic yet!” All of which seems 
but to emphasize the idea that the standard of the measure of success in 
any course in literature, at least in secondary schools, ought to be whether 
the pupil is in an attitude of spirit to continue to read when he ceases to be 
a pupil rather than whether he has been made to read certain things in a 
class. 


* Local bookdealers began asking me why so many pupils called for this book ; 
if it was a required-list book, etc. 
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Our use of this volume was so satisfactory that we watched for a book 
of like sort to use in the first year, so as to carry out our idea of beginning 
with the new. Readings in Literature’ answered in part that desire. 
It has advantage of the other collection in that it includes some present- 
day English authors. There is a generous mingling of new and old, 
English and American—not only a generous mingling, a positively 
alarming one to some of our staid souls. Think of binding into one and 
the same book “Zenobia’s Infidelity’”’ by Bunner of Puck fame, and 
Satan’s farewell to heaven and hail to hell—lines more or less familiar as 
belonging to “ Paradise Lost, written by John Milton, the blind Puritan 
poet,’’ as our pupils are taught to say so glibly. Zenobia and Satan; 
Puck and Paradise Lost! The spice of variety, certainly. 

Literary chop suey? Some of us are ready to try this mixture of the 
new and old, anyway. Having tried something like it, we believe 
what the editors say in the preface: 

The editors of this volume have tried to choose from both English and 
American prose writers and poets such entire selections or complete units as will 
interest pupils. Modern experience shows increasingly the difficulty of developing 
a love for literature through what is disliked. If the experience of the editors 
with their own classes is any basis for prediction, these selections will make 
pupils wish to read more from the same authors and from others that resemble 
a While the great classic English authors are well represented in these 
selections, the new tendency not to neglect modern writers is recognized.? 


Not all of the selections are what we might choose; some of them are 
scarcely representative of the authors’ best. But the editors confess 
that they have chosen to interest pupils. It is amusing to note, however, 
how even an up-to-date text of this sort is seasoned with some of the old 
familiar aesthetic sauce. One of the directions for study of the Milton 
passage referred to above is this: “Read this aloud until you can feel 
Milton’s mastery of harmonious rhythm and understand the secret of his 
influence in English poetry.” 

Along with Milton such writers as Kipling, O. Henry, Alfred Noyes, 
John Masefield, William Butler Yeats, James Whitcomb Riley, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and Helen Keller find place. A group of nature lyrics 
has Robert Louis Stevenson, Emily Dickinson, John B. Tabb, William 
Wordsworth,and Robert Browning for itsauthors. Even Patrick Henry’s 
“liberty or death” speech is included. The different types of composi- 
tion, including letter-writing, are quite well illustrated. 

* Readings in Literature, Halleck and Barbour, American Book Co. 


2 The italics are mine. 
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Our success or failure with this second book is still in the future; this 
year is our first trial of it. But, in spite of mistakes made and likely to 
be made in working all this new material into our courses, we feel that we 
are getting to the right track. In neither the first nor the fourth year 
does the new material crowd out all the old classics. In brief, as the 
course in literature in the school of which I write is being partially 
readjusted, it will give opportunity for the pupils from the beginning 
to become just as familiarly acquainted with some of the best repre- 
sentative present-day writing as with that of the past. If they become 
even more familiar with it we feel certain that such better acquaintance 
will mean greater interest in both new and old. This will carry them 
forward better into the remaining years of the course, the second and 
third of which, and the first three-quarters of the fourth, hold quite 
close to the line of reading and study suggested in the college entrance 
lists. The last part of the fourth year, as we have explained, again 
emphasizes modern literature, chiefly American. 

We shall be better satisfied still when we can find something modern 
for our second and third years also, and something to take the place in 
different years of certain classics—Burke’s Conciliation, e.g., or the 
substitutes for it offered in the entrance list, and Milton’s Minor Poems. 
We feel increasingly each year that those selections are mistakes—mis- 
takes for us, at least. 

I have already indicated something of the difficulty and danger of 
finding and trying new things without the prestige of authority back of 
their choice. Would that some conference would take it upon itself to 
make out a list of ‘modern requirements” to parallel the content of the 
present list. Such a modern list would meet a need which is increasingly 
felt, because of the increasing desire under present-day conditions to make 
literature, both old and new, a more vital force. “Is it possible to make 
literature appeal more largely than at present ?”’ asks a recent writer in 
the English Journal. 

Is the lack of appeal due to the failure of literature itself to touch modern 
life, or to the way in which literature has been presented by teacher and critic? 
. . . . [ believe that to appeal to boys, young men, and old men? of the present- 
day active and practical intelligence, literature must be related very definitely 
and closely to the intellectual life they live. . .. . I believe that, if we are to save 
the older literature and make it a force in the life of the present, we must reverse our 
method of teaching the oldest first, and, using modern literature as a stepping-stone, 


* F. C. Tilden, “Literature as an Interpretation of Life,” English Journal, IV, 91. 
2 The author might just as well have included girls, young women, and old women. 
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lead the student to appreciate the literature of his own life and through that the litera- 
ture of the life of other times.* 


The writer of the foregoing statement admits that his propositions 
are not at present “capable of exact proof,” but that they are, “like 
most present-day literary and educational problems that are worth 
while, based upon conditions not yet fully realized.” But the author 
sets forth clearly the elements of the new criticism, reflecting the newer 
attitude, thus: 

1. That is the greatest literature which makes the greatest appeal for good 
in the time in which it is read. 

2. Universality, longevity, and technical excellence are not necessary 
for the greatest literature. 

3. No critical formulae have been devised that can be applied accurately 
to the literary output of distinct periods. 

4. There is an increasing tendency to look upon literature as an interpre- 
tation of life or the statement or solution of the problems of life, thus attacking 
the theory that art should not be consciously didactic. 


Some such principles as these will be in the minds and hearts of the 
conference members who will meet at some not-far-future time, let us 
hope, to make a list of modern requirements, the following of which will 
help to set us wrong-endians right. 


t The italics are mine. 
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MY BRIDGE-APPROACH 


JULIA DAVENPORT RANDALL 
Soldan High School, St. Louis 





I see a bridge, said I, standing in the midst of the tide. 


Our town has a free bridge which was long noted for the striking 
fact that, while it was an imposing structure, it had noapproaches. ‘ Now 
learn a parable of the free bridge,” I have often told my lazier self when 
she suggested that it is drudgery to make things plain to children. 
“What’s the good of that triumph of educational engineering, those 
illustrious arches of your own erudition, of which you are so justly proud, 
if you can’t show good approaches on the student side ?”’ 

Thus chidden, my mind has been working overtime, in a way which 
my more-organized fellows in the building profession would never suffer, 
to make an approach to English I as we give it in the high schools of our 
city. Most of our children find the approach from the eighth-grade 
English ample, but 15 per cent do not and must manage to muddle along 
some way or drown in the tide beneath. Fifteen per cent would be a 
great many kittens to drown; as for children—du lieber Himmel! 

From much experience, I know that some children who fail are 
plainly lazy, and some hard workers are handicapped too much and must 
soon go under. Between these, however, are many interesting and 
sensible children suffering from specific weaknesses which can be helped, 
if one has time and mind to undertake it. I have often tried to help 
such children in regular classes, but have failed, or at least the results 
were hardly visible, while in the special class I have been having they 
are quite apparent. There has even been a certain feeling of satisfaction 
on the part of the class that they were at last accomplishing something. 
Their attitude has at times reminded me of the frank remark of a young 
guest I once entertained: “I didn’t expect to have a good time, but it’s 
been great.” 

Our first half-year ended with a group of forty-five “repeaters” in 
English I, some of whom were to try again the third or even the fourth 
time. These were put into two divisions under different teachers, and 
my class numbered eight girls and thirteen boys. To base many con- 
clusions on this small number would be misleading, except that in such a 
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class the same weaknesses come out on a large scale to which one is 
always tracing failures in unsifted classes. I mean such weaknesses as 
bad writing and spelling, incoherent sentences, and unintelligent reading. 
My specials were mostly bad spellers. The papers of the better ones, 
when read aloud, sounded very much like the papers of my second-term 
students, but they looked worse, both in spelling and in handwriting. 
From my specials I heard of “shinning morning faces” and “gently 
slopping roofs.”’ And “roughings”’ (meaning ruins) was an experiment 
of one of them. Some of them wrote labyrinthine sentences, and others 
at first wrote none at all, letting original composition work go by 
default. One sentence that I saved several days came from some notes 
in a Wayside Inn story called by the annotator “The Kobbler of Hage- 
nau.” Itruns thus: “Indulgence means that if you by a letter of whicha 
monk was going around selling it for the purpose of building the church 
at Rome called St. Peters-bury that all your sins would be forgiven 
and the people tho’t they would go to Heaven when they died.” That 
sort of sentence building may be pretty bad, but the unintelligent silent 
reading, which was the rule in this class, was almost worse, for it was 
ominous of failure in other things, and it set a huge mountain in the 
way of reading alone for pleasure. 

Most of this was evident during the first two or three class hours. 
It took longer to diagnose the failure in silent reading, and I haven’t 
really—as Lincoln might have said—‘‘ come down to the raisins” on that 
yet. That is, my remedy for it is more oral reading, which partly begs 
the question. Since we all heard speech and music before we knew letters 
or notes, however, it may be that oral reading will lead to more intelligent 
silent reading. One of my little girls said to me once: ‘“Can’t we read 
today’s work out loud? I didn’t understand it at all.’”” Her comment 
and many other signs made me think that this group of children were 
simply not eye-minded. Only two have particular defects of vision, to 
which their parents’ attention has been called, and I think them real 
exceptions, for they like to read to themselves and probably can carry 
their work well in future. All of them are greedy listeners to reading 
aloud and remember it well. 

The shortage in visual impressions is partly compensated for in 
different ways. The “Kobbler”’ boy plays the violin and is an athlete, 
while one girl is what is called a graduate in piano. Asa class, they show 
a good ear in detecting wrong accents, a capability which some brilliant 
children lack. And in this class alone, of all I have ever had, a New 
Englandism of my own pronunciation was respectfully pointed out. 
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I had never observed it before, but the critics’ ears were right. Then, 
they are strong on the motor side. While they pay little attention gener- 
ally to pictures and, unlike my other younger pupils, seldom mention the 
“movies,” I think that they might themselves be considered “movies.” 
They are stirring children, awaking to enthusiasm about sports and 
machinery, and they would recognize a “1915 model” far more quickly 
than their eye-minded teacher. One of them was once copying, in my 
room, while an older class was having a discussion of current events. A 
lad was trying, in connection with something else, to explain a new 
appliance to a steam engine, but was not making himself very clear. My 
special—he was the “ Indulgences”’ boy—looked so eager to explain that 
I set the child among the elders, as it were, and he acquitted himself well. 
He probably would have told you that wasn’t English; that was sense. 
I understand that the motor-mindedness of the girls makes several of 
them stars in domestic science. One who would not at first make a 
struggle in her English, she had become so discouraged, proved this 
when, during the absence of their teacher, I was called upon to sit with 
the sewing class to which she belonged. I observed her for nearly a 
week, and she understood so much better than I did the directions of 
another sewing teacher who came in and assigned the work, that—with 
what decent disguises I might—I followed a Dickens precedent: I called 
on my little special to “give my opinion” on questions that arose. She 
was the real substitute. 

This tentative conclusion about the children’s impressions followed 
various experiments. The class read Tales of a Wayside Inn—rather 
from expediency than from my choice—and one experiment was this: 
after having a good part of the more interesting stories read aloud, at 
first by the teacher and gradually by the children, I wrote characteristic 
quotations from them on the blackboard, and the children had only 
partial success in recognizing them; but when I read other similar 
selections aloud there was a cloud of eager witnesses, either accurate or 
lucky in their answers. On several of these the whole class volunteered. 
Another indication of the same sort is that this division remembered the 
proper names in the Dickens story which I read them better than 
my regular divisions in second term, to whom I read the same novel. 

While I was getting the class used to the sound of their own voices, 
for they had been silent members of previous classes, I used a great 
deal of dictation work, having some done every day. This I had 
corrected and copied into notebooks. By the end of the semester, these 
books contained from fifty to seventy pages of manuscript half-foolscap 
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size. Of course the notebooks still contain many inaccuracies. I have 
required the pupils to rewrite any page containing four or more mistakes 
or erasures and one student had to do ten pages a second time, while 
two others were nearly as careless. Four of the girls have books of very 
good appearance. In one of these—not the best—I counted fifty-three 
pages free from errors and erasures to fifteen containing one or more. 
One boy could show as good a notebook as this, but generally, although 
the children’s former teachers notice the boys’ progress as much as the 
girls’, the boys started a little lower down in the matter of forms, and 
their books are somewhat less satisfactory. 

The dictation books have several sorts of material. The selection 
which I gave the class during the first days, Laboulaye’s ‘“ Grizzled 
Peter,” is frankly humorous, and I was charmed to see that the writers’ 
faces, at first bored and a trifle sullen, were soon illuminated with grins. 
The other two long stories were from German sources: “The Journey 
Companions,” an allegory from a collection called Aus meiner Welt, 
and another, which I have not lately looked up, but which I called 
“Black Diamond,” a humorous, half-allegorical account of a little Moor 
and a Golden Princess, both of whom changed color. These stories, 
as well as the biographical and other articles in the notebook, were 
rewritten for the use of this class, so as to illustrate the rules of spelling 
and punctuation for which I was holding my specials responsible. At the 
very first, I spelled names and unusual words and called attention myself 
to the punctuation. Later, while I still spelled names, I would stop 
the writing from time to time and ask where there had been cases of 
words in series, where direct quotations, just what words were quoted, 
etc. This was the medicine, and I sugar-coated it as well as I could 
with local references and mild jokes, since I found that a good method 
for this particular group. After these three stories I wanted something 
sounding in moral virtue, and gave them some verses to which a friend 
who is a social worker had called my attention. A sample of this poem is: 


’ 


You can do as much as you think you can, 
But you'll never accomplish more; 
If you are afraid of yourself, young man, 
There’s little for you in store. 
For failure comes from the inside first. I think this serious little 
“penny-worth of bread’”’ has gone very well with the more sparkling 
“sack.” Besides these, we had various items in connection with the 
Wayside Inn work. The greatest favorite in that division of their 
books was a gossipy and partly legendary account of Charlemagne (the 
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tone being taken from that of the Longfellow poems). Would it 
shock any gentle reader to hear it hinted that a boy said (not to his 
teacher) that Charlemange was a “‘regular guy”? These children are 
not fond of pictures, but they did look interestedly at several pictures 
and one small souvenir connected with “‘Charlemange.” The afore- 
mentioned mispronunciation, I must add, was celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies, though I had once heard the same thing in church 
and had seen not one quiver of an eyelid in my part of the congrega- 
tion. The last items in the book were letter forms and short crams 
on the /liad and Odyssey stories; left-overs from our usual first-term 
work in which these students had failed. From previous work with 
some of them I realized that a minimum of this Homer work was the 
best thing for them, but I did not want them to leave it behind quite 
unconquered. 

So much for the notebooks. They contain some original work, 
mostly notes on outside reading, but not much. I thought this was a 
case where it was best not to press “the barren wits of striplings”’ for a 
useless output, when I might be helping them to form some habits of 
no small usefulness. When I said that their summaries of the Dickens 
story read to them compare well, except as to form, with those written 
by their contemporaries who passed English I, I meant that I have 
actually read these little stories to other critical people, and the hearers 
have been unable to detect the work of the “specials.” My confidence 
in the value of dictation work in forming good habits has been growing 
with experience, and the other day it received confirmation from an 
unexpected source. A good friend of mine, who is by no means a 
“hyphenated American” in a bad sense, speaks and writes English in an 
unusually good style. One would never believe that she had heard a 
foreign language spoken at home, had not attended the public schools, 
and had not even been accustomed to an English church service. She 
was for nineteen years the stenographer of a man who used choice 
English, and the other day, when I complimented her on her literary 
style, she said: “I think that most of my education in English was just 
taking Mr. R’s dictation. I couldn’t make an awkward or slipshod 
sentence now without feeling that I was doing wrong.” Our long 
stretch of dictation work has been worth while because it gave the needed 
combination of auditory, motor, and visual impressions in the beginning; 
and reading it aloud after copying it into the notebooks gave the same 
combination in a different order. I did not have it read aloud until I 
had marked the first-draft papers, and the students had corrected the 
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mistakes as far as they could, for the threefold impression must be as 
nearly accurate as we could make it. There has been “an intolerable 


deal’’ of correcting for all of us, but it has not been wasted. : 
The much-desired notebooks gave us part of our material for oral 
readings, which I emphasized during one quarter of the term. In this 


work I followed a hint given at the last National Council meetings. A 
speaker there reported an experiment in eighth-grade oral reading in a 
foreign section, where pronunciation and sentence accent were bad. 
She had the children read aloud at home daily for stated periods, mem- 
bers of their families co-operating in recording the practice time. In 
only one case did I have to seek any home co-operation in my group, for 
the good effect of the practice showed so plainly. I had told the children 
to read with exaggerated emphasis rather than too quietly, and one boy 
told me that he was reading the sporting page to a housemate who differed 
from him in baseball sympathies, and that he “always read the Cards’ 
victories very loud.”” (His work was so well motivated that I had not 
the heart, just then, to insinuate anything against the sort of English he 
was reading. It was at least fully as good as his.) While this home- 
reading was going on, we read at sight in class. I found the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine and St. Nicholas good for this purpose, and the final sight- 
reading test was on the Boy’s Life of Mark Twain. It went well, the 
two most nervous children, who could read to me only in private at 
first, doing very fairly. A silent-reading test from a botany textbook 
was less satisfactory, in so far as it resulted in too close adherence to the 
language of the book, which was, however, not at hand when the report 
was made. 

The general conclusion that I have reached from this part of the 
work is that these children will do well to study aloud. Is it, after all, 
such eternal disgrace not to get one’s best impressions through the eye ? 
To quote a wise man from the East, “‘If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing?’’ But it seems hard for schools to give full 
credit to the unfashionable child-mind that is not all “an eye’’; for this 
is a generation when some people study singing by correspondence, when 
they “see”’ operas, and even call an oratorio a show. 

How to make more of auditory and motor images is a question the 
answer to which must be framed differently for different classes. Far 
be it from me to say that the teachers ought to talk more. That remark 
about vain repetitions infers that we simply cease to be heard by reason 
of our much speaking. The voices whose impressions last are not neces- 
sarily the voices of teachers, though a teacher can do much with judge- 
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ment and a good voice. My specials have often unconsciously quoted one 
girl whose prettily spoken phrases have lingered in their memories. When 
more than a dozen years ago I visited a Chicago grade school which is 
now well housed, the children were reciting in the ill-lighted halls, and 
one fell over them on the stairs. The necessary noises indoors and the 
clamor from the streets made an endless hubbub, which sharpened the 
teachers’ voices and aspirated the discipline. The children were 
chiefly Italian, and some were just beginning to understand English. 
It was a place to drive anyone to despair. I was hearing a lifeless 
grammar lesson when the teacher proposed that the children read us 
things that they liked from their readers. There was a breath, a stir, 
a noticeable thrill; a slender, Raphael-faced youngster was suddenly 
upon his feet, and then came something delightful that has often flashed 
upon my inner ear. “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” was young 
Raphael’s choice. The other selections were hackneyed, but someway, 
that day, living and lovely. Who would have thought the old lines 
had so much blood? The whole class lived intensely those precious 
minutes. The street noise seemed to stop. It was all like something 
religious. What is more, the teacher had clearly stood aside and let the 
children do it with their wonderful Italian voices. She had that high 
degree of skill. They did not get an intonation from her, at least by 
imitation, for her voice had been sacrificed to her surroundings. Con- 
sidering the needs of that class, I thought that the teacher was adapting 
means to end in using auditory impressions in a way that has ever since 
commanded my admiration. 

In speaking of the practical psychological phases of my experiment, 
I may have told a great deal indirectly about the personal side, but must 
not omit some other facts. I believe that our two special classes have 
warmed up the English Department a degree or two. The teacher 
of the other division is also of that opinion. Only one child has made 
anything at all like a complaint of a former teacher’s dealings, and the 
teachers under whom my specials failed have been truly interested in 
their success, have examined specimens of their work and co-operated 
cordially. Many of the parents have been intelligently appreciative of 
what we are trying todo. The children have felt that this class was on a 
different basis, have come in before or after school for little calls, have 
shown an interest in each other in illness or trouble that is unusual in 
this large school. Of course it has not all been fair weather, but it has 
been possible to run the class upon a minimum of fault-finding, on a 
principle expounded by one of my friends, who could coax a good trot 
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out of a horse that only ambled for other drivers. “You see,’”’ she 
explained, “I’m left-handed. I whip him in a new spot.” The new 
spot in this case is the idea that the school is helping them up their hill of 
difficulty. ‘See only, son,” said one good German-American mother, 
“how the teacher is on your side! So you must work.” In time of 
need a very light touch on that spot was enough. 

This was the way I had hoped it could be done—by a little more 
understanding and co-operation. As a step toward the understanding, 
I had tried, with lively memories of Dr. Judd and Madam Montessori, 
to experiment on, and observe myself in, the process of blundering. My 
experiments were motor and auditory-motor. My attempts to learn 
tatting were about as successful as the efforts of my specials to spell 
Homeric names. As to the rest, I think “The bous Appollo” must have 
all but launched an arrow at me when he heard me reading along softly 
with the tenors and bases in the serious chorus to which I belong. Such 
experiments have given me more concrete ideas of the children’s diffi- 
culties and have added to my own feeling that we were co-workers. 

Perhaps young teachers would think children like my specials need 
only to repeat the course in which they have failed and that such a repeti- 
tion is disciplinary. We older ones do not see it quite so flatly. “It’s 
the simple things,” as the Dartmoor mother says, “that have oftenest 
gotakinkin’em.” Another great perhaps is that the approach, good and 
gradual as it is, may be too easy; for the bridge is after all hard to cross. 
Like the one that Mirza saw standing in the midst of the tide, this bridge 
has many pitfalls, and the child whose feet we have set upon the first 
arch may run straight into one of these. Still, I think the chances are 
good the other way too. While it is a little less our affair to see to the 
other approach, the connection between the formal work of school and 
the English of after-school life, I suppose that to begin the bridge firmly 
will help us much upon the other approach. And if we can do all this 
well enough, our whole free bridge will be available and we shall see 
multitudes of people, not falling through, but passing safely over. 
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UP TO THE TIMES IN THE CLASSROOM 


” 


“Bring the Times to class tomorrow as a text,” is an assignment 
that has not yet ceased to startle the pupils of our school. But it is 
usually a pleasant “startle,” as the newspaper is a tangible something 
in their lives, much more real than Macaulay’s Johnson or Gray’s Elegy. 
It may be that they are familiar with the paper only through the funny 
page, the woman’s column, or the sporting news, but it has at least a 
place in their consciousness. 

We plan to cover the newspaper in about ten lessons, with, of course, 
abundant outside reading and investigation, which form the basis of 
oral reports. On our library shelves we have Opdycke’s News Ads and 
Sales, Givens’ The Newspaper, Dibblee’s The Making of a Newspaper, 
Ross’s The Writing of News, and other good books on the newspaper. 
After the first general lessons the class is referred to these books and is 
assigned oral reports on chapters correlating with the lesson topic of 
the day. 

To begin our study, every girl in the class having a newspaper before 
her, I put such questions as these: ‘What is the latest war news?” 
“What boat sails for Europe tomorrow?” “What bill is up in Con- 
gress?”’ ‘“‘How is Bethlehem steel selling?”’ “What is the biggest 
bit of news in New York City today?” ‘“‘Who won the World Series ?”’ 
These questions, varied of course to suit the occasion, show the pupil 
the different kinds of news handled in a paper. At the close of the 
recitation it is well to tabulate the various kinds into domestic, foreign, 
national, and local; and further, into financial, shipping, political, 
social, etc. 

The general make-up of the paper gives material for another lesson. 
I have found it a good plan to point the way to this by asking a pupil 
why she takes a certain paper every day. This will generally elicit the 
answer that she is used to that paper, knows where to find the news; 
which is an obvious lead to arrangement. If at this lesson every girl is 
provided with the paper with which she is familiar, a comparison of 
arrangements can be made, bringing out that each paper has a definite 
plan of make-up. 
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The study of the first page follows logically. The name of a paper 
is an interesting subject of discussion. Pupils are delighted to trace 
the meaning and significance of newspaper names. The emblem and the 
slogan or motto are other interesting features. The type, the number 
and width of columns—all are distinctive marks of a paper about which 
the pupils have never before thought. The placing of news according 
to its importance often opens up a consideration of what constitutes 
news and an investigation of various first pages to see how newspapers 
differ in their selections. The most important news, the dispatch, the 
filler, the last-minute news, all demand discussion, which branches off 
frequently to a consideration of the cable, the wireless, the Associated 
Press, and all modern news-getting and news-circulating devices. 

The next step may be a lesson on the news item. We analyze various 
items into headlines, lead, and the article proper—see their mechanism, 
so to speak. Abundant practice in the writing of news items is then 
given. It is well, I think, to start with topics of school interest, then 
to take items of current importance, branching from these to such sub- 
jects as ‘“‘The Theft of Marner’s Gold,” ‘‘The Tournament in Ivanhoe,” 
“The Release of Dr. Manette,” or others taken from literary study. 
Keen interest is usually awakened by the attempts to write these articles 
in newspaper form. 

The study of headlines is always a joy tothe class. They like piling 
words in pyramid or indented form. We consider, first, types of head- 
lines, both as to form and content, the class bringing illustrations from 
various papers. The pupils then try their skill. I often ask them 
to headline an article which I read from the morning paper so that they 
may compare their headlines with the original, or I give them a topic 
about which they write a news item and headline it in various styles. 

We usually attack the editorial page last, and it may easily occupy 
several lessons. In one, we tear a typical editorial to pieces, note the 
division into fact and opinion, and classify the fact as the editor’s lead 
or text. If the class has studied the essay, the editorial is easily grasped 
as a miniature essay; if the essay is yet to be studied, the editorial is a 
helpful stepping-stone. After we have “got the hang”’ of an editorial 
and have read a number of editorials brought in from different papers, we 
write some on suggested topics. This is excellent composition practice. 

The letters to the editor make an interesting study too. Many 
schoolroom grievances are aired in this form and natural spontaneous 
expression brought about. Cartoons, as picture editorials, are intensely 
live, and, through special reports, familiarity with eminent cartoonists 
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and their work makes spicy diversion. Then in this day of column 
writers there is the funny column of the editorial page, at which classes 
like to try their wits. 

As ours is a commercial school, the commercial department relieves 
the English teacher from an analysis of the financial page. This is 
thoroughly handled until the stock quotations and the rise and fall of 
markets cease to be Greek to the newspaper initiate. Newspaper 
advertising is dealt with very briefly in a general way, merely as an 
introduction to the study of advertising which is taken up later in the 
English course. 

An excellent method of crystallizing newspaper study is to allow a 
class to get out a news sheet. This was tried in our classes with great 
success. The pupils were organized into a regular newspaper staff, 
with editor, assistants, reporters, advertisers, artists, etc. Each pupil 
had her duties. The reporters were given special assignments to cover, 
such as club meetings, interviews with the principal, or social gatherings. 
For a few days the classroom became a live newspaper office, with copy- 
writers, headliners, and artists busily at work. Fortunately, the girls 
were studying typewriting, so the columns were typed and a small folio 
paper, a class weekly, appeared. It was a finished newspaper in minia- 
ture, excellent as to form and content. It now forms part of our perma- 
nent English exhibit. 

Our school paper, too, gives an opportunity for practical newspaper 
work. Nearly all of the girls who made up the staff have had class 
newspaper work, and I feel that they are much the better for it. This 
year a daily newspaper is posted on the bulletin board in our library. 
It is made up of the best clippings from the morning papers, classified 
and arranged. The newspaper classes are responsible for this, students 
taking turns in posting it. It gives them excellent practice in testing 
news values and in make-up. 

“But what good does this study do,” perhaps someone will object, 
“if you are not training students to be journalists?” I think it has 
very definite good results for all pupils. In the first place, the newspaper 
can be very readily linked with literature. The Sir Roger de Coverley 
papers, for instance, will take on a new aspect if they are attacked by a 
newspaper class and treated as a part in the evolution of the newspaper. 
As newspaper articles they become real, and afford an excellent basis for 
comparison of eighteenth- and twentieth-century journalism. Further, 
they may give opportunity for some work on the great papers of the 
world, both past and present. 
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And too, if we present some of our authors as newspaper men, a class 
is bound to think them more human—more get-at-able—and to take 
more interest in them. I know that William Cullen Bryant is more of a 
personality to my class since they realize that he was once the editor of the 
New York Evening Post, and, vice versa, the Post receives new considera- 
tion from them for having had William Cullen Bryant as its editor! In 
that same connection, I believe that the statue of Horace Greeley in 
Greeley Square means more to my pupils since they know the New York 
Tribune and its history. 

Secondly, the composition value of a newspaper course is incalculable. 
There is nothing better to teach concise, adequate expression than the 
writing of headlines and leads. In addition, a class trained in this soon 
learns to pick out the salient features of any lesson. On the other hand, 
if occasionally newspaper space-writing leads to padding, I think a bit of 
journalistic imagination is not a drawback to the average high-school 
boy or girl whose most frequent complaint is, “I can’t think of anything 
more to write.” 

From a still broader viewpoint the gain is obvious. The pupils have 
a first-hand knowledge of the working of one of the most powerful forces 
in the modern world, and a standard of discrimination between the good 
and bad in journalism. The newspaper-reading habit has been inculcated. 
I do not say that all my girls are devouring the daily paper, but a much 
bigger percentage of them know what is going on in the world at large. 
More of them read the editorial page. Hardly a week passes without 
someone’s bringing me a newspaper clipping that she thinks the class may 
enjoy. Our librarian is beset with clippings, many of which are making 
up a valuable file of general information. 

To be sure, the newspaper study has to be followed up by the teacher. 
Our English classes ever after write compositions occasionally in news- 
paper form. I take many opportunities to bring to the attention of my 
classes items of interest in the daily paper and to test them on what 
they have read and so keep them alert to what is going on in the world. 

MARGERY GORDON 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Jota RicuMaANn HicH ScHoot, New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


The question has often been asked, How will the report of the 
Committee of Thirty, with its somewhat radical plan of reorganiza- 


The tion of high-school English, strike the more conserva- 
Transcript tive people of the country? The following excerpt 
Approves from an editorial in the Beston Evening Transcript, 


of Monday, August 27, 1917, seems to answer the question. We 
should be glad to know what the Transcript would say to the prin- 
cipal proposal made in the report, namely, that the practical course 
in English be clearly distinguished from the literary course and be 
rewarded with separate credit. 


There has just come from the United States Bureau of Education a report 
on The Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools which is worthy of 
special attention. It has particular interest for Bostonians because the move- 
ment which led to its preparation had its inception in Boston. As early as 
1905, dissatisfaction with American teaching of English first attained wide- 
spread significance. At a meeting of the National Education Association, 
held at Boston in 1910, some of the protests came to a head. A campaign of 
inquiry was launched within the Association, of which the present report, by 
one of the society’s commissions and by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, is a direct consequence. 

In this report there is no clutter of details, no Flexnerized worship of method 
and mechanism, no highly imaginative faith in the power of this fad or the 
other to work sudden miracles. There is a steady insistence on first principles. 
The makers of the report keep the central purpose of all English teaching 
clearly in mind—to develop in children a knowledge of good language, a love 
of it, and a power to use it. Given these prime intentions, they are quick to 
discover one of the chief roots of present evils in English teaching, namely, that 
our high schools have long been attempting, not so much to accomplish these 
prime ends as to “prepare” their pupils to pass examinations in certain “ Eng- 
lish courses” for admission to college. Now this would be a somewhat mis- 
taken aim if it were only for the fact that the great majority of our high-school 
students never apply for admission to college. It becomes a completely mis- 
taken aim in view of the fact that, although the high schools do succeed in 
preparing their students for the examinations for entrance to college, they do 
not succeed in preparing them for their actual work in the college. James 
Fleming Hosic, the compiler of the report, says that college instructors freely 
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confess that “they make no attempt to base their courses upon what the high 
schools are supposed to have done,” and anyone who will recall his collegiate 
experience in English courses will admit the precise truth of this statement 
Never attempting any direct continuance of the work done in high school, 
the professors of Freshman English had at least been relying, however, on the 
general efficacy of the high schools to teach pupils spelling and grammar. The 
revelations of Harvard’s recent investigation into the shortcomings of college 
men’s English have shown how doubtfully founded was even this point of 
reliance. The realization driven home by the Harvard report is the best pos- 
sible reason why the Hosic report should have been written, and why the col- 
leges should join with the secondary schools in a determined movement for 
progress. 

Little headway will ever be made by the movement until the present idea 
of the formal examination in English has been subjected to radical change. 
When high-school teachers of composition and literature can be assured that 
their pupils will not have to pass lengthy tests in the bibliographic details 
of an author’s work, in the tedious and often poorly made notes which weight 
down school editions of all books from Macbeth to The Lady of the Lake, in 
abstruse questions of syntax—when these impedimenta of literature have been 
lifted from teachers’ and pupils’ minds—then the way will be opened to the 
correct teaching of English. As the committee of the report remarks: ‘Only 
the specialist in language can be induced to concentrate his attention upon the 
forms of speech and writing as objects of interest in themselves. The attempt 
to induce children to do so, except during the early period when language 
forms are novel, invariably results in stultifying indifference, mere memory 
of words without real significance, and an utter failure to establish right habits 
of speech or of interpretation.”” A dozen and one arguments denying this 
charge can be made by some teachers of English, but we venture to say there 
is not one such which cannot be shown, upon investigation, to be framed either 
in forgetfulness of the first principles of all English teaching, or else in a dis- 
couraged, perhaps slothful, conviction that among “our stupid children,” the 
leading of those principles can never be, as it should, resolutely and hopefully 
followed. 





A contribution to the New Republic of August 4, 1917, entitled 
“Literature for Beginners,” while of no consequence in itself is so 
completely typical of an intellectual pose rather 
frequently assumed in certain quarters that it seems 
worth while to call attention to it. In plain English, 
the writer, who professes to have taught literature for a great many 
years, doubts the possibility of doing it. Of course, he does not 
say this is in so many words. Having been trained in a school of 
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rhetoric in which to call a spade a spade is to be hopelessly common- 
place, he conceals his real opinions under an amazing display of 
verbal camouflage. There is, however, no doubt of the author’s 
cynicism. Having described his method of interpretation, which 
consists in reading favorite passages to the class with running com- 
ment, he declares that for women’s clubs the system of interpreta- 
tive teaching is practically perfect, requiring, as it does, no effort 
of thought on the part of either the reader or the hearer. Since 
the author of this astonishing lucubration goes into the classroom 
in a frame of mind utterly unsuited to dealing with the serious 
expression of thought and feeling to be found in the works of the 
great English and American writers, it is not surprising that he is 
dissatisfied with the results. The New Republic, however, is hardly 
justified in giving space to such stuff, even if it is embodied in what 
the editors would doubtless call a “literary”’ style. 








































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held Thursday and Friday, November 29 and 30, and 
Saturday, December 1, in the Congress Hotel, Chicago. The central 
location of the convention and the unusually excellent accommodations 
promised by the hotel ought to make possible a very large and satis- 
factory meeting. The plan inaugurated last year of devoting Thursday 
afternoon to a conference on the supervision of English teaching was so 
successful that it will be followed again. On Thursday evening there 
will be a conference on “‘Values”’ and their determination. The three 
addresses at the general session Friday morning will cluster about the 
idea of Americanization in the broad sense of the development of intel- 
ligent patriotism. On Friday afternoon we shall break up into sections 
for discussion of special problems: the College Section under the direction 
of Professor J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota; the Normal- 
and Elementary-School Section under the direction of Mr. D. O. Coate, 
of LaCrosse, Wisconsin; the High-School Section under the direction 
of Miss Claudia Crumpton, of Montevallo, Alabama; the Public- 
Speaking Section under the direction of Mr. J. M. Clapp, of New York 
City; and the Library Section under the direction of Miss Mary E. Hall, 
of Brooklyn, New York. Friday evening the usual annual dinner, with 
two or three spicy, pithy speakers, will be enjoyed. The convention 
will close Saturday with a group of section meetings in the morning and 
an afternoon conference on training teachers. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
ALABAMA 


The returns from the questionnaire sent out to seventy-five high 
schools during last spring indicate that there is in our schools decidedly 
less of organized effort to improve oral English than there should be. 

It is very interesting to note that only 20 per cent manifested such 
an interest in the subject of oral English as to wish to help and be helped 
by others. The other 80 per cent showed a mixture of indifference to 
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the importance of oral English with inability to understand what is 
meant by “oral English as a course.” 

The principal of one high school remarked that in spite of the 
excellent work of his English teacher in oral composition, it seemed that 
little was accomplished in improving the daily oral English of the 
individual pupil. The existence of the same situation in most of our 
high schools seems to show that too little time and too little effort are 
given as to how a student #ells what he has learned for the recitation, or 
what he may wish to tell another in conversation. We teachers grow 
careful of our oral English because we feel that it is demanded of us. It 
is interesting to speculate how some teacher or teachers may work out 
a plan for the students by which such pride in their English can be 
created as to improve the daily speech. 

Following is a summary of the questions asked in a questionnaire: 

1. Have you an organized course in oral English? Yes, 10; no, 5; not 
answering, 60. 

2. How many years does it cover? One year, 2; two years, 1; three 
years, 1; four years, 6; not answering, 65. 

3. Isita part of the regular course in English? Yes, 10; not answering, 65. 

4. How much of the oral English is done in the dramatic clubs, debating 
clubs, etc.? All, 1; half, 2; “most of it,” 3; “part,” 3; none, 2; not answer- 
ing, 64. 

5. Do you have a text for use in class? No, 7; not answering, 68. 

6. Has the teacher of oral English had previous preparation? Yes, 10; 
no, 2; not answering, 63. 


R. P. Wits 


Jackson County HicH ScHooL 
ScotrsBoro, ALA. 


OUR ALLIES 


American teachers of English will take a lively interest in the follow- 
ing account of the general meeting of the English Association of Great 
Britain, which was held at Bedford College on May 25, 1917. 

A number of resolutions on education were passed, of which we may 
quote the last: 

In the reconstruction of our national education increased attention should 
be given (1) to the study of the English language, the command of which is for 
an Englishman an almost necessary condition of any true, liberal, or extended 
activity of mind; and (2) to the study of English literature, not only as national 
literature, but as the only great literature universally accessible to Englishmen, 
and for Englishmen the best way of approach to the understanding of the 
literature of other times and peoples. 
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The retiring president, the Marquis of Crewe, gave an address on 
“War and English Poetry.” 

On the next day there was a discussion on “Reading Aloud.” 
Mr. Guy Kendall, head master of University College School, who was in 
the chair, said he had been exploring the possibilities of reading aloud in 
the classroom. It might be given too prominent a place, but on the other 
hand we must avoid the danger of falling into the tradition of the classical 
schools. In his concluding remarks he added that he valued reading 
aloud especially, but thought that some literature is meant to be read 
silently, and should be so read. 

Miss Sellon (Frances Holland School) said that the actual reading 
of the text is most important; explanations, historical setting, bio- 
graphical details, are valuable, but should be subordinate. Children 
should be trained to appreciate metaphor, rhythm, and phrase; this 
develops the literary sense. The living voice makes the dead page live; 
of this she had some striking illustrations with her own classes. The 
children must be as active as possible. Children should, when still 
young, be allowed to read Shakespeare, the value of whose works could 
not be overestimated. The teacher should, however, always do the 
first reading, and it did not matter if children did not understand every 
word. Parents should let their children read aloud to them, and from 
older writers as well as from modern. Home reading is a matter of 
national importance, yet many homes are bookless. She wants time set 
apart in the period of training for the cultivation of the voice. An oral 
test should be an integral part of every examination in English. 

Miss Elsie Fogerty spoke at length on rhythm and meter, and gave 
some telling specimens of her own method of reciting verse. 

Mr. Greening Lamborn (East Oxford School) pleaded the cause of 
sound as the vital element in poetry. There might be comfort for the 
heart, he said, where the head cannot understand. Why is there less 
appreciation of poetry now than in the Middle Ages? When men hear 
poetry they see the higher gift, and love it. To secure appreciation of 
form, one must read for the ear. People who can see nothing in poetry 
can hear a great deal. To read poetry for its intellectual meaning is to 
put on colored spectacles. The essential appeal of emotional poetry is 
to the senses, not to the soul; and the same is true of religion. The words 
of a poem ought to have the same sound-values as the poet heard. 
Rhythm makes us feel, which is the essential thing; words only make 
us think. It is better to sacrifice sense than sacrifice music. The 
object of the poet is to create a mood, and reading must aim at suggesting 
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this mood. Poetry is not concerned with the real. He wants three 
reforms: (1) more attention to speech in the training of teachers; 
(2) reduction in size of classes, as large classes make adequate oral 
practice for the individual impossible; (3) more time for training children 
in clear, fluent habits of speech. Dialectical peculiarities can be over- 
come—to the extent, at least, of getting children to pronounce and 
speak correctly in school hours. It is a good thing to let a boy read 
aloud to the class, and then question the class on the passage; their 
answers will show him whether he has read clearly. Silent reading, 
tested by making a pupil describe orally what he had read, is also 
valuable. 

Mr. P. J. Hartog said reading could not be taught analytically, but 
only by imitation. There is no agreement about the way in which lyrics 
ought to be read, and personally he can not give his assent to all the 
readings which he has heard. The same phenomenon is observable in 
Germany, where he has heard poetry read in every kind of way. In 
France there is more uniformity. It must be remembered that the 
lyric is not elemental; ballads and songs are, and the child can manage 
them. No one has yet got to the bottom of verse, meter, and 
rhythm. 

Mrs. Bagnall (Clapham High School) described the terminal compe- 
titions in reading, with badges for those who passed, which were held in 
her school. 

Mr. C. B. Wheeler (Mercers’ School) said that the three desiderata 
for success in reading aloud are a pleasant voice, good enunciation, 
and dramatic expression. The most common fault is monotony; Eng- 
lish people are afraid to let themselves go. 

Mr. W. Ripman said that it is sufficient if speech is not unpleasant, 
and presents no peculiarities which could divert attention from the 
meaning. His principle is, “ Nothing should divert attention from what 
Isay tohowIsayit.”’ He thinks that children ought to be trained when 
quite young in good habits of enunciation and reading; good speech 
should be attained before the age of seven. He spoke of the need of 
oral tests in examinations, and told a story of how at a certain uni- 
versity it was the teachers who objected to the introduction of oral tests 
as tending to lower the dignity of the examination. 

Mr. John Bailey, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and the openers, related a story of an officer who read the Faerie 
Queene to his men when they were in a particularly difficult situation. 
They did not understand the words, but the poetry had a soothing 
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influence upon them. Nothing better could be said in favor of poetry 
than that. 

On the motion of Mr. Ripman, it was referred to the committee 
to consider the question of an obligatory oral test in examinations. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Ten Lessons on Food Conservation, published by the Government 
Printer at Washington, D.C., should have the widest possible circulation. 
—The Omaha Public Library has reprinted Miss Zora I. Shields’s address 
on Books and Tools.—The latest issue of Professor C. A. McMurray’s 
“Type Studies’”’ is called A School Course in Geography and History Based 
on Large Units. Address Peabody College for Teachers. Price 1o cents. 
—Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, issues a useful list of Technical Books of 
1916.—Professor Trabue, of Teachers College, New York, has published 
the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale for Measuring the 
Quality of English Composition. Order from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Price 8 cents. 


THE PERIODICALS 
IS AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION IMPROVING ? 


The question whether higher education is improving is profitably 
discussed by President Nicholas Murray Butler in the Educational 
Review for September. The writer believes that the colleges, and par- 
ticularly the universities, are outgrowing the worship of some of their 
ancient ‘“‘fetishes.”” New subjects are finding piace, extension work is 
now respectable, marked progress is being made in vocational education, 
particularly in law, medicine, engineering, architecture, and teaching. 
Some instructors, however, are not content to be teachers, but must be 
preachers as well, taking upon themselves to proselyte for some par- 
ticular philosophy of life. College and university teachers suffer from 
lack of criticism and supervision. ‘“‘A man may be a most admirable 
scholar and yet a wretched teacher of the young without that fact being 
pointed out to him, or even discovered, through a long academic career.”’ 
On the whole, higher education is “meeting the demands of a new and 
increasingly complicated economic and social life.” 
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THE BRITISH VIEW OF AMERICAN SPEECH 


The School World, of London, takes occasion to comment at length, 
in a recent number, upon the article on “American Speech,” by Pro- 
fessor F. N. Scott, which appeared in the English Journal for January. 
The writer, who signs himself “‘A.B.,” thinks that Professor Scott mis- 
takes the meaning of the British objection to American speech. That 
consists essentially in dislike for what cannot be named, perhaps, by 
any other word than “twang.”’ This is something more than nasality 
and something more definite than unpleasantness. 


THE READING ATTAINMENTS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Co-operation between departments of education and departments 
of English in universities is an example of a hopeful sign. Such an 
example is found in an article on “The Reading Attainments of College 
Freshmen,’ by Professors M. E. Haggerty and J. M. Thomas, of the 
University of Minnesota, in School and Society for August 25. At the 
close of the college year of 1916-17 all the Freshmen in the academic 
college of the university were given a test in reading. Paragraphs were 
selected from standard writers, and questions which could be answered 
by reading the paragraphs were arranged for each, after the general 
plan of the Thorndike reading scales, which have appeared in the 
Teachers College Record. The results of the investigation are presented 
in a series of tables and graphs and are highly interesting. On the whole, 
efficiency in the reading tests appeared to be not so good a measure of the 
attainment of the student in all his college work as in the subject of 
rhetoric. Further, the marks obtained in rhetoric were more indicative 
of success in other school subjects than were the scores in reading. On 
the basis of the results so far obtained four partially evaluated tests of 
comparable difficulty are being prepared for further testing. 


THE TEACHING OF APPRECIATION 


An excellent analysis of the nature of appreciation is to be found in 
the School World (London) for June. The writer, Miss E. M. White, 
points out that until recently education aimed only at the imparting of 
knowledge. Now we are eager to attempt to develop appreciation, which 
means, essentially, the recognition or enjoyment of the good or the 
true or the beautiful in whatever is being studied. In order to attain 
this result the attitude must be one of expectant interest. Pupils must 
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not be blamed for failure to appreciate, or told that they ought to like 
this, or that they ought to think one thing or another. Examinations 
of the usual type can have no place in the teaching of appreciation. 
The teacher must see that all subjects are but part of the vast history of 
our race, and can be fully understood and appreciated only when regarded 
as some part of man’s thought, or action, or expression. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF LANGUAGE ABILITY 


The attitudes of those who approve and those who disapprove the 
use of existing scales for the measurement of English composition are 
reflected in two articles which appear in September journals. The 
first is by Professor M. E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota. 
This is published in School and Society under date of September 8 and is 
entitled “Measurement and Diagnosis as Aids to Supervision.’”’ The 
writer declares that at present results in composition are inadequate 
because the tasks set are indefinite and results obtained are not accurately 
known. A graduate student who became a principal measured the 
progress of certain children with the aid of both the Hillegas and the 
Harvard-Newton composition scales and is able to show by graphic 
representation what the relative improvement was. Professor Hag- 
gerty argues that there is no danger, as is sometimes alleged, that 
teaching will become mechanical when it is assisted by the new measuring 
devices. 

The other side of the case is presented by Professor Baker Brownell, 
of the State Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, in the School Review 
for September. As a result of numerous studies and experiments 
carried on in his institution, he concludes that all the attempts so far 
made to measure language ability are purely empirical, failing to analyze 
the compositions measured into their variable elements. He believes 
that before adequate tests of success in English composition can be 
devised it will be necessary to discover precisely what elements in com- 
position may be expected to produce certain effects. Each of these 
elements must then be measured separately. Obviously, one class of 
such elements is made up of purely mechanical matters, such as spelling. 
Another includes elements that involve taste on the part of the reader. 
The third may be called the actual thought-content. The writer 
regards the whole matter as exceedingly complex—perhaps hopelessly 
complex. Progress will depend, in any case, on the possibility of 
analysis of the so-called variable elements in language. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By WALTER ROBINSON SMITH. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 412. $1.75. 
An attempt to summarize the thought in a comparatively new field. The author 
first reviews the subject of sociology, with an eye upon education the while, and then 
makes the direct application of sociological theory to educational practice. 


The Little Book of Modern Verse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
Pp. 219. $0.55. 
This well-known collection of “‘contemporary’’ verse now appears in the Riverside 
Series. 


Melodies of English Verse. Selections for Memorizing. Chosen and arranged 
by Lewis KENNEDY Morse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 
Pp. 212. 

An enlarged edition of a successful anthology. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Str WALTER Scott. Edited by Evetrina O. 
Wiccrns. Atlanta, Georgia: B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 1917. 
Pp. 223. 

Particularly strong in dealing wit the setting of the story. 


The Story of My Life. By Heten Ketter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Pp. 140. $0.44 net. 
The addition to the Riverside Series of a school edition of this gripping biography 
is a real service to education. 


Junior High School English. By Joun M. MAnty and Euiza R. BAILey. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. Pp. 356. $0.64. 
Except for cover and title and the omission of Part I, practically identical with 
the second book of their elementary series published in 1912. 


Outlines of English and American Literature. By WiLt1AM J. Lonc. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 557. $1.40. 
Designed to present authors “‘not as dead worthies, but as companionable men 
and women,” the volume is distinctly readable. It should interest even the high- 
school youth of the twentieth century. 


Burns: How to Know Him. By W. A. Nettson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. 322. $1.50. 
A genuine introduction to Burns’s poems, nearly one hundred of which, complete, 
are scattered through the discussion. 
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FALL ENGLISH TEXTS 1917 





ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING. Revised Edition 


By Wr1.1aAM TRUFANT Foster. The revision of this popular text is in accord with the experi- 
ence and judgment of more than a hundred teachers who have actually used the original in 
their classes. This testing has resulted in a text eminently clear, up-to-date, and practical. 
$1.40. Postpaid. 


AMERICAN IDEALS 


Edited by NorMAN FoERSTER and W. W. Pierson, Jr. A collection of essays and addresses by 
leading statesmen and men of letters setting forth the ideals that have guided our national 
development. Though designed for reading in freshman English Composition Courses, the 
book is of value for reference in secondary schools. In it are included recent notable speeches 
by Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, A. L. Lowell, and like 
leaders in thought. Foreign opinion of the United States finds expression in essays or speeches 
by James Bryce, Arthur Balfour, Kuno Francke and de Tocqueville. $1.25. Postpaid. 


THE PATRIOTIC READER 


Edited by KATHARINE I. Bemis and M. E. Hotvz, assisted by HENry Lester SmitH. Nearly 
a hundred selections of poetry and prose suitable for reading in the Junior High School or 
upper grammar grades. Speeches or writings of the following are included: Woodrow Wilson 
(War Message), Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, Abraham Lincoln, Henry Grady, 
Daniel Webster, Herbert Henry Asquith, Sir Wilfred Laurier, M. Viviani, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, Henry Watterson, Mary Antin, Hermann Hagedorn. Ready in October. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston, New York, Chicago 




























TWO UNUSUAL BOOKS 


THOMPSON’S BRITISH VERSE 


Selected and edited by D. V. THompson, Head of the Department of English 
in Lawrenceville School. xvi+374 pp. $1.25. 

THEODORE B. HINCKLEY in the School Review: ‘How lacking in pedantry and the beaten 
track of anthologies the collection is one may judge from the fact that Johnson’s ‘If a Man 
Who Turnips Cries,’ Carey’s ‘Sally in Our Alley,’ Lear’s “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,’ and 
Thackeray’s ‘Little Billee’ are included.” 





A BOOK OF BALLADS 


Selected and edited by G. H. StEmpEL, Associate Professor in Indiana Uni- 
versity. (English Readings for Schools.) xxxviiit+329 pp. 60 cents. 


FREDERICK H. Law, Stuyvesant High School, New York City: “I have never seen a col- 
lection of Ballads better adapted for reading in high-school classes.” 








HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street 6 Park Street 2451 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 














